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T was a capital thought on the 
part of the British Archeolo- 
gical Association -which led 
them to determine on visiting 
the antiquities of London City. 
The first meeting there was held on Friday, 
the 17th inst., and the Exchequer Court in 
Guildhall,—kindly placed at their disposal by 
the Corporation, who, moreover, afforded all 





stop to say anything of the building, further 
than to urge the Corporation, as we have often 
done before, to put a proper roof to their noble 
hall. 

Bow Church was the first place visited, more 
particularly on account of the crypt, though 
the tower,—Wren’s master-piece in steeple- 





As we give Mr. Brewer’s paper, we need not 





building,—did not escape examination. The 
doorways in this are very clever. The peristyle | 
on the top of the tower, the care with which | 
the changes of form, from round to circular, | 
|are softened into each other, are noticeable, 
|points. The history of this church is a| 
strange one. As the writer has elsewhere 
‘remarked,—if not originally a Roman 
| temple, as was generally believed, it was 


' 





one of the earliest churches built by our | 
Norman conquerors : it has been destroyed by 


other facilities in their power,—was crowded | etcem and five; was at one time garrisoned 
| and besieged ; and was afterwards the scene of 


with visitors at half-past one o’clock in the 
day to open the proceedings. It is a notice-| i neaeiedlicaabienth 
able occurrence, in # quarter where, rightly OF We first find mention of it as a Christian | 
wrongly, we have been led to believe the pre- church, in the reign of William the Con-| 
servation of antiquities has been little cared . ne aig Rm soe: Bhi tean tba in tin aliel 
for. Nearly 200 persons must have taken ; r y 





part in the proceedings during the day and 
evening, amongst whom we may mention Mr- 
Pettigrew (who presided), Sir Henry Dillon, 
Mr. Planché, Mr. Bunning, Mr. Gould, Mr. 
Saunders (comptroller), Mr. Wansey, Mr. 
Richard Taylor, Mr. Lott, Mr. Griffith, Mr. 
W. P. Griffith, Mr. G. R. Corner, Mon. C. 
Daly, Mr. G. Gwilt, Mr. Newton, Mr. White, 
Mr. Baily, Mr. Waterlow, Mr. Duesbury, 
Mr. Haywood (sewers’ surveyor), Mr. Tress, 
Mr. Oliver, Dr. Pettigrew, Mr. Saul, Mr. Hag- 
gard, Mr. John Webb, Mr. G. Wright, Mr. 
Solly, Mr. Godwin, Mr. W. Calder Marshall, 
and many others whose names we cannot at 
the moment recall. There was a fair sprin- 
kling, too, of pretty faces under bonnets, 
without any claims to antiquity. To point out 
how much there was to see in the City, Mr. 
White read a classified list of the various ob- 
jects of interest remaining; and then Mr. 
Brewer, of the City of London School, com- 
municated an interesting account of the Guild- 
hall, which we have printed in full. A paper 
by Mr. Lott, on some of the crypts in the 
City, and a history of Bow Church by Mr. 
Baily followed, and then the party proceeded 
to examine for themselves the hall, crypt, 
library, and other parts of the building they 
were in, first glancing at M. Alaux’s large 
picture of the corporation and King Louis 


built on arches of stone, and that it was there- 
fore called St. Mary de Arcubus, or the Bow; 
although he elsewhere says, that it took its 
name from certain stone arches, supporting a 
lantern on the top of the tower.t In the 
twelfth century, a tumult of a serious nature 
occurred in the City, which led to the assault 
upon the church before alluded to. The ring- 
leader, was William Fitz-Osbert, surnamed 
Long-beard, an individual of loose morals, 
who apparently possessed great talents, and 
was almost worshipped by the lower orders, 
on account of his exertions as a professed ad- 
vocate for the poor, against the oppressions of 
the rich. An attempt being made to seize him, 
he took refuge in Bow steeple, together with 
various followers, and being well provided 
with ammunition and provisions, was able, for 
a long time, to defy the authorities. In order 


had the desired effect; the rioters were made 
prisoners, and after a hasty trial, were hanged. 

In 1271, part of the steeple, which had 
probably been much injured during the attack 
on Fitz-Osbert, fell down, and caused the 
death of several persons. It seems, however, 
to have been repaired soon afterwards; for in 
1284, we find that one Ducket, a goldsmith, 
who had seriously wounded a person named 
Ralph Crepin (under what circumstances is 
not mentioned), took refuge in this church, 





to drive him out, the steeple was fired. This | 





Philippe which hangs in the Exchequer Court. |and slept in the steeple. While there, certain 


Chantrey’s early statue of George III., Copley’s \friends of Crepin entered during the night, | 
| Aldermary, in Bow-lane. 


picture of the siege of Gibraltar, Beechey’s | and violating the sanctuary, first slew him, and 
portrait of John Boydell (all in the Council | hen go placed the body as to induce the belief 


Chamber), the commenced museum of anti- | that he had committed suicide. A verdict to 
this effect was accordingly returned at the in- | 


quities in the library, the collection of 


menced by Wren. On digging out the ground 
he found what he strangely enough considered 
the walls of a temple of Roman workmanship 
under the level of the present street. In 
reality, however (unless other remains were 
found below those now to be seen, which is 
not probable), this was nothing more than the 
crypt of the ancient Norman church, and may 
still be examined in the vaults of the present 
building; for, as the account informs us, 
upon these walls he commenced his new 
church.* The former building stood about 
49 feet backwards from Cheapside; and 
in order to bring the new steeple forward to 
the line of the street, the site of one house not 


yet rebuilt was purchased, and on it the exca- 
vations were commenced for the foundation of 


the tower. Here, to his great surprise, after 


digging down to the depth of 18 feet, he 


reached a Roman causeway, made of bricks 
and rubble, firmly cemented, which, it is sup- 
posed, formed at the time it was constructed 
the northern boundary of the colony; and 
upon this he resolved to lay the foundation 
for the tower. This was done in 1671, and 
the whole of the works appear to have been 
completed in the year 1680. 

The crypt, which belongs apparently to the 
end of the eleventh century, is now filled with 
coffins of all ages and sizes piled one upon 
the other, which have doubtless contributed in 
silence their share of disease and premature 
death to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
In 1849 we gave a view of part of this crypt 
with its fearful furniture,+ which we have 
reason to know had its effect in rousing the 
public to a sense of their guilty folly in per- 
mitting intramural interments. How much 
longer such madness is to be permitted we 
know not. We repeat our denunciation of 
the system, and in spite of the anger of our 
friend the Vestry Clerk, would urge with 
respect to Bow Church, that the bodies 
should be immediately removed to consecrated 
ground, and any fresh deposits there be 
strictly prohibited. The crypt is ventilated, 
the coffins are put in fair order, and we would 
carefully avoid attaching blame to any indivi- 
duals connected with this charnel-house, 
which is far from being as bad as many 
others. It is against the system which we 
protest,—a system foul and murderous,—a 
system of which we are unable to speak with 
calmness or propriety.{ 

At Messrs. Groucock’s, in Bow-churchyard, 
there is a small portion of a crypt or under- 
croft, which some of the party examined, and 
then all went to the church of St. Mary 


If Stow be correct, when he says that this 
church was called Aldermary, because it was 
older than any other church dedicated to St. 


early plays, and Shakspeare’s signature * 
excited interest. In this last-named room, too, 
the library, is a picture standing against the 
wall, passed over by most visitors, represent- 
ing the Joiners’ Company (incorporated in the 
reign of Elizabeth as “the Faculty of Joiners 
and Cielers of London”), consulting with their 
architect on his plans for a new hall after the 
Great Fire of 1666. This picture, which 
deserves to be cleaned and examined, belongs, 
if we understand rightly, to the Joiners’ Com- 
pany, and was placed here some time ago for 
preservation. In the Record Office is a grant 
as early as the reign of William the Conqueror. 





* The corporation gave 147!. for this. 


quisition, and the body was interred with cus- | Mary in the City, it must have been founded 
tomary indignities. The real circumstances, | at a very remote time, inasmuch as St. Mary- 


however, being afterwards discovered through — Sh MERI qadectead bow Was ele an 


° . A pears 

the evidence of a boy, who it appears was | have been well acquainted with what was then called 

3 a Ss architecture, was led to the belief that these 

with Ducket in his voluntary confinement, | ?oncins were a Homan workmanship ; a was 
y | poi t by Mr. Gwilt in an admirable inti 

the murderers, amongst whom was a woman, | pointed i ; e own ma Be gag nd au a" < 


| the crypt ( 

5 n this) deceived by the fact that a number of Roman bricks 
rene apprebended ont nora aoe . an pemenes in Societies of the arches. Did he mean 
occurrence, the church was interdicted for a) merely that they were More Romano, or in the Roman 

. . ? 
time, and the doors and windows were stopped ™$°0) ‘vir p. 414. . 
ith brambles t The Board of Health have recently published their 
7 fi h t edifi « Minutes : to A. hago aan ape Act 
the present edifice was COM- | sj August, : the correspondence relative to 
or ~ the purchase of Fag og and Abbey Dae ag a — 
ee f London,” Vol, II. | this it appears the negociation for the latter has 
t py oye Freeman formerly held in this church, | been abandoned, and that matters, so far as the public are 
and has its name from the circumstance. If Stow were concerned, are exactly where they were! Mr. pe 
not so precise, it might be suggested, from the occurrence | has made his award as to the com mn to be paid for 
of the French article Je, that Bt. Mary Le Beau was the the Brompton Cemetery and the unhead Cemetery, and 

original appellation. | We will recur to it next week. 
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ie-Bow was probably built, as we have said, in | 
the reign of William the Conqueror. The fact 
that this latter church was formerly called New | 
Mary Church is, however, somewhat confirma- 
tory of the statement.* 

In 1510, Sir Henry Keble, lord mayor of 
London, began to rebuild the church. His 
epitaph, formerly in the old building, calls 
him, — 


THE BUILDER. 


and divers others of that name and family Aldermanbury, he says :—‘ This street tooke 
since that time owned it. So it appeareth | the name of AlJermans burie (which is to say, 

4 3 : : . by 2 Court), there kept in their bery or courthall, 
that this Gisors’ Hall of late time, 5Y| row called the Guildhall, which hall of old 
corruption, hath been called Gerrarde’s | time stoode on the east side of the same streete 


| Hall for Gisors’ Hall.” The end of the thir-| not farre from the west ende of Guildhall now 


be used.” In proof of the antiquity of this “ old 


t bably t 
teenth century would probably no Prva! per elltees, aedealpeoding y: sy: Srothemen tga 


too early a date to give the erypt. deed by which Richd. Renery, one of the 
columns and groins are of stone, the! sheriffs in the year 1189, gave to the Church 


vaults of chalk. It was originally very lofty,/of St. Mary, at Osney, by Oxford, “ certaine 


about 16 feet high, perhaps, to the crown of 
the arches, but there is now about 3 feet of | 


** A famous worthy wight, 
Which did this Aldermary Church 
Erect and set upright. 


Before this edifice was completed he died ; 
but in order that no hindrance might arise, he 
had bequeathed one thousand pounds to finish 
it.t The tower was rebuilt in 1629, at the 
cost of one thousand pounds. The church 


it has been removed, the bases of the columns 
cannot be seen. This very interesting remnant 
of ancient London comes in the line of the 
‘intended new street, and as it would stand 
©" | somewhat above the general level, is threatened 
having been destroyed by the fireof 1666, with - +4 gostruction. We sincerely hope, however, 
the exception of the tower, was restored by that efforts will be made to retain it, and have 
Sir Christopher Wren in 1681, a sum equal to | ....6n to believe that this will be the case. 
5,000/, being furnished for that purpose by | 4 trifling rise in the road would be overlooked 
the widow of one Henry Rogers, in pursuance |), ouch grounds. 

of his will, which directed that this amount. At the dinner, Mr. Pettigrew expressed the 
should be expended in the erection or repairs of ¥ i .e¢ of the A sociation on this head. Mr. 
some church. Aninscription in Latin over the Bunning, in reply, spoke of the difficulties in 
west door of the edifice records this benefaction. | yy. way of preserving antiquities, of which the 
The tower appears to have been repaired, and public were sometimes not aware, and said as 
in part rebuilt at this time; but in 1703, two of 46 the crypt in question, that it should be 
the new turrets were blown down during astorm preserved if possible. 

which then occurred. In 1711, the upper \fr, Saunders, the comptroller, whose health 
part of it was altogether rebuilt, the expense... drunk as the preserver of the Lady Chapel 
being defrayed from the fund raised by a duty of gt, Saviour’s, Southwark, referred to the 


on coals. |miserable condition of other parts of that 


The church erected by Wren is supposed to’ -hurch. He also spoke forcibly of the en- 
be a copy of the old building, and may, in- ¢roachments made on the banks of the Thames, 
deed, include some of the old work. The —the destruction of a wharfage, 40 feet wide, 
aisles are separated from the nave by clus- from the Tower to the Temple, which had 
tered columns bearing very flat arches, so been paid for by the public,—and he urged the 
slightly pointed as to appear at first sight to | necessity of a watchful supervision. ‘To this 
be segments of a circle. From a string course | growing evil we have several times drawn 
over the arches, smaller shafts proceed up the | attention. The Corporation themselves are 
face of the clerestory above, and from these | not blameless. 
springs elaborate imitation fan groining form-| The visit to the City, it will be seen, was full 


ing the ceiling. In the centre of the ceiling | of interest, and may be repeated with advan- 
are large circular panels deeply indented, con- tage. Let the Association parcel it into 
taining an ornamental flower in the middle of | sections, and see it all,— 

each, the whole quite distinct in character from| « Par as loud Bow’s stupendous bells resound.” 
that which the building is intended to bear. 











This is also the case with the shields and! 4~ ACCOUNT OF THE GUILDHALL OF 
foliage which ornament the spandrills of the | THE CITY OF LONDON. 


main arches.} The chancel is curiously ex- | THE ravages of the Great Fire of London ia 


tended on the north side, so as to render the 1666, and the destruction attendant upon 
east end of it very far from forming a right odern improvement, have unfortunately left 
tal Men ahha velista but few edifices within the City which can 

angle with the side walls, an _ Maus to give 4 claim an antiquity greater than that of the 
distorted appearance to this end of the present Guildhall. It is much to be regretted 
building. | that in a structure of such importance as the 
Before we come out, let us take a morsel of | eat and centre of local authority, and of the 


wisdom from ove of the tablets on the wall,— | administration of a wealthy and influential 
“ Learn, reader, that the painful scholar can 
alone become the able teacher.” 

The tower is curious as a specimen of very 
late pointed work, and has a certain air of 
grandeur, though it disappoints examination. 

Gerard’s Hall, in Basing-lane, with its very 
extensive crypt, was the last place named for 


examination, as here the party were afterwards | 


to dine. Stow says of Gerard’s Hall, I read 
that John Gisors, mayor of London in the 
year 1245, was owner thereof, and that Sir 
John Gisors, constable of the Tower, 1311, 





* The first rector of St. Mary Alderma x ioned | 
by Newcourt, was presented before the yaar 288, . —_— 
+ In 1835, some houses having been pulled down in| 
Watling-street, up to the east.end of the church, a build- 
ing which was t t to be the crypt of the church | 
erected by Keble was brought to light. Its course was 
from north to south about 50 feet in length. The width 
was 10 feet: it had fiye arches on each side,—Gentleman’s 
: janine, Sa xev. pt, di. P: 200. 
e shields contain the arms of Mr. Ro 
he Archbishop of Canterbury. iadeatied 


corporation, there is not more harmony sub- 
| sisting between the several parts of the bali 
| itself and the buildings connected with it. 
‘Though this cireumstance affects in some 
| degree the interest attendant upon its inspec- 
ition, there are still features enough left to 
|render it worthy of attentive examination, 
' especially in connection with some of the his- 
torical associations which properly belong to 
_ the place. 

The citizens of London having been from 
the very earliest period a self-governing com- 
munity have probably never been without a 
stated place of assemblage for municipal pur- 
poses, such as we understand under the name 
of a guildhall. There seems some reason to 


grounds and rents in Aldermanbery of London, 
as entered in the hustings of the Guildhall in 
London.” Stow then adds—“ this olde bery, 


ground in it, so that, except at one part, where | court, or hall continued, and the Courts of the 


/Maior and Aldermen were continually holden 
there untill the new bery, court, or Guildhall 
\that now is was builded and finished, which 
hall was first begun to be founded in the year 
1411, and was not fully finished in twenty 
years after. I myselfe (he says) have seene the 
ruines of the old court-hall in Aldermanbery- 
atreete, which of late hath been employed as a 
carpenter’s yard,” &c, 

It would be easy to quote from the records 
of the corporation, and the ancient chronicles 
of London, many events of municipal interest 
and importance which took place in this old 
Guildhall, but we proceed to notice the erec- 
tion of the present hall. Stow in another part 
of his Survey says :—“‘ Thomas Knoles Grocer, 
maior, 1410, with his brethren the aldermen, 
began to new build the Guildhall in London, 
and instead of an olde little cottage in Alder- 
manberie-street, made a faire and goodly bouse, 
more neare unto Saint Lawrence Church in the 
Jurie.” 

In this passage not only is the alteration in 
the site of the building again mentioned, but 
it is also evident from it that the new hall was 
far more spacious than the old one, And the 
same thing appears by a subsequent notice, in 
which Stow, quoting Fabian, says:— The 
same was made ofa little cottage a large and 
great house as now it standeth, towards the 
charges whereof the companies gave large 
benevolences : also offences of men were par- 
doned for sums of money towards this worke : 
extraordinary fees were raysed, fines, amerce- 
mentes, and other thinges imployed during 
seaven yeares, with a continuation thereof 
three yeares more, all to bee imployed to this 
building.” The celebrated Richard Whittington, 
through his executors, was a considerable 
benefactor to the work, and other eminent 
citizens also contributed liberally towards it. 

Some of the most striking events connected 
with the history of the present Guildhall, 
independently of those of municipal or local 
interest only, are the following :— 

1483, 24th June.—The crafty attempt of 
Richard III. (through the Duke of Bucking- 
ham) to beguile the assembled citizens into an 
approval of his usurpation of the regal 
dignity. 

1546.—The trial of the youthful and accom- 
plished Anne Askew on a charge of heresy, 
preferred by command of Henry VIII., Bishop 
Bonner, and others of his bigoted councillors, 
which ended in her condemnation, her torture 
on the rack, and her martyrdom in the flames 
of Smithfield, on 16th July. 

1547.—The trial of the Earl of Surrey, one 
who was distinguished by every accomplish- 
ment which became a pi Rode a courtier, and 
a soldier, and who, to gratify the malice of 
Henry VIII., was convicted of high treason. 

1553, 13th Nov.—The trial and condemna- 
tion of the ill-fated Lady Jane Grey and her 
husband. 

1554, 17th April.—The trial of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton on a charge of being implicated 
in Sir Thomas Wyatt’s rebellion against Queen 
Mary; a trial which is described as the most 
interesting perhaps on record for the exhibi- 
tion of intellectual power, and remarkable for 


believe that a building of the kind existed as | tte courage displayed by the jury in return- 


early as the reign of Edward the Confessor.* 


It has frequently been asserted that the Guild- 
hall has always stood upon the same site, but 
this is clearly a mistake, as is apparent by the 


account given by Stow in his “Survaye of 
|London.” Speaking of the street called 





* Nichols’s Brief Account of Guildhall, 1819, p. 1, 


ing a verdict in opposition to the despotic 
wishes of the Court, though at the expense of 
imprisonment and fines. 

1606, 28th March.—The trial and conviction 
of the Jesuit Garnet for icipating in the 


Gunpowder Plot ef Guido Fawkes and his 
associates. 


1642, 5th Jan.—Charles I. attentled at a 
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Common Council, and claimed their assistance 
in apprehending Hampden and the four other 
members of the House of Commons, whose 
patriotic opposition to the King’s measures had 
led him to denounce them as guilty of high 
treason, and who had taken shelter in the City 
to avoid arrest. i 

During the civil war and the time of the 
Commonwealth, the Guildhall became the 
arena of many an important incident con- 
nected with the political events of the times; 
and at a later period, when the government of 
James II. had become so intolerable that he 
was forced to abdicate, Guildhall was the spot 
where the lords of Parliament assembled and 
agreed on a declaration in favour of the as- 
sumption of regal authority by the Prince of 
Orange, afterwards William III. 

Being the place where the citizens have for 
ages been accustomed to assemble, not only to 
transact municipal business, but also freely to 
discuss public grievances, to consider and 
suggest remedies for great social evils, and to 
promote the general interests of humanity,— 
many other events of deep public interest and 
importance might, if space allowed, be men- 
tioned as having emanated from this celebrated 

t. 

Guildhall has been famous also for the many 
sumptuous entertainments which have been 
given in it to royalty and other personages of 
distinction at various times, apart from the 
annual festivity which marks the entrance into 
office of each Lord Mayor. From the banquet 
given in 1421 to Henry V. and his Queen, on 
the successful termination of his campaigns in 
France,—when Sir Richard Whittington, in 
addition to the luxuries provided for bis royal 
guests, is said to have gratified and astonished 
the King by throwing into a fire bonds for which 
his majesty was indebted to the citizens to the 
amount of 60,000/.—down to the reign of her 
present Majesty, nearly every sovereign of this 
country has honoured the City by accepting of 
its hospitality in the Guildhall. Charles II. 
showed so much fondness for the civic enter- 
tainments, that he dined there as many as 
nine times in the course of his reign. 


Corfe Castle. A laudatory notice of them 
oceurs in a paper by Sir Richard Westmacott, | 
published in the Journs! of the Archeological 
Institute, No. I1.,Qct. 1546; and a notice and | 
correspondence, in which Mr. Lott took a| 
part, appeared also in the Atheneum of Oct. 24, 
and Nov. 14 and 28 of the same year. 

** The interior of the porch has suffered no 
material alteration from its first completion. It 
consists of two divisions formed by an arch 
and columns crossing in the centre, having the | 
wall on either side subdivided into smaller 
compartments, with tracery and quatrefoil 
turns. The rooi is handsomely groined with 
stone ribs, which spring from the sides and 
intersect in the centre, having bosses sculptured 
with various devices, the arms of Edward the 
Confessor,” &c. 


THE GREAT HALL. 


The length of the Great Hall is 153 feet, its 
breadth 50 feet, and height 55 feet. 

The side walls are uniformly divided each 
into eight spaces by clusters of columns and 
mouldings reaching from the pavement nearly 
to the summit of the cornice, which termi- 
nated the elevation in its perfect state: their 
heights have two ranges of arches between 
panels, which give additional width to the 
piers. In the upper tier are handsome 
windows, which have been closed at various 
times for the convenience of placing monu- | 
ments against the sides. The only one that 
remained on the south side was covered 
during the repairs and alterations effected 
about the year 1818. The lower story or 
dado differs but little in design from the upper. 
The arches are divided into compartments 
with tracery in their heads. 

At each end of the hall is a large Gothic 
window occupying the whole width, the details 
of which will be found werthy of attentive 
examination. The arches rest on short 
columns with capitals and bases, and retain 
in a perfect state their rich tracery. At the point 
of one of the arches is a shield with the arms 
of Edward the Confessor, and within quatre- 
| foils in the spandrils other shields with arms. 


The former are repeated in the corresponding 


THE PORCH. 


The chief approach to the hall is by the 
spacious porch on the south side, erected after 
the mayor’s-court and other chambers above 
stairs, in the reign of Henry VI. 
present front to the hall was built by Mr. 
Dance in 1789, this porch stood far in advance 
of the main body of the building. Mr. Nichols, 


in his “ Brief Account of Guildhall,” says, | 


Before the | 


arch, but the latter differ. The modern 
painted glass, containing in the eastern window 
the royal arms, and in the western one the 
arms of the city, was executed by Collins, of 
the Strand. Beneath the eastern window, 
‘under appropriate canopies, and at the back of 
the spot where the ancient court of hustings | 
‘is still holden, are statues of King Edward V1.,| 
Queen Elizabeth, and King Charles I. These} 


| interior. 


No representation of it is preserved; but it 
was probably (says Mr. Nichols) little inferier 
in richness of design and elegance, and excel- 
lence of execution and materials, to that of 
Westminster Hal]. ‘The main timbers and 
arches rested on the clusters of columns at the 


| sides, which are now relieved from any weight, 


having only large shields placed over them, 
bearing the arms of the twelve principal com- 
panies, 

After the destruction of the ancient roof, an 
additional stery was raised to the same height 
or proportion of the summit of its lofty pitch ; 
the upright walls, which before were only 
35 feet in height, being now 20 feet higher ; 
and eight large windows were added on each 
side, which admit the ecbief light given to the 
The ceiling covering this, and rising 
from coves, is flat, divided into plain square 
panels. ‘This depar.ure from the original 
design was effected under the directions of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 

Near to the head of the flight of steps on the 
north side of the hall, is the apartment now 
known as the Court of Exchequer. Before the 
erection of the courts in the Guildball-yard, it 
was called the King’s Bench Court. It ranks 
next in antiquity to the great hail, having been 
built immediately after it, in the reign of 
Henry VI., for the court of civic judicature 
called the Mayor’s Court, the sittings of which 
are still held there. Stow says, “The founda- 
tion of the Mayor’s Court was laid in the third 
year of the reign of Henry VL, and of the 
porch on the south side of the Mayor’s Court 
in the fourth of the said king. Then sas 
builded the mayor’s chamber and the council 
chamber, with other rooms above the stairs.” 
The executors of Whittington glazed some of 
the windows of the Mayor’s Court, as well as 
of the great hall, on every which window the 
arms of Whittington were placed.” 

Stow, also, in another place, speaking of the 
habits and dresses formerly worn, says,—‘ For 
a further monument of those late times, men 
may beholde the glasse windows of the Mayor’s 
Court in the Guildhall above the stayrs : the 
mayor is there pictured sitting in babite, party 
coloured, and a hoode on his head ; his sword- 
bearer before him with an hatte or cappe of 
maintenance; the common clearke and other 
officers b.re headed, their hoodes on their 
shoulders.” 

Mr. Nichols, speaking of this court, says, 
“ All that remains of its decorative features 
are two handsome niches and figures at one 


“ We are now not able to form a complete idea | statues stood in front of the Guildhall chapeljend, and a curiously ornamented square- 
of it in its original state, having been materially | before that edifice was removed, in 1822: they | headed doorway at the side near the entrance.” 
altered either in the reign of Elizabeth or|are said to be the work of an artist named | He also says, ‘‘ At the baek of the judges’ 


James I. It consisted of two stories. 


The | 


|Stone. It appears by an entry in the City 


chief features were a large arch of entrance | records that the figure of Charles I. originally 


sustained at the sides by columns having en- 
riched spandrils, with shields containing the 
arms of England and of Edward the Confessor, 
two ornamented niches on each side with 
figures, and two other niches with figures in 
the upper story. ‘The four lower figures repre- 
sented Religion, Fortitude, Justice, and Tem- 


| occupied a place on the Royal Exchange. 
'on lofty octagonal pedestals, are the celebrated 
| colossal figures of the giants Gog and Magog 
| (sometimes called Gogmagog and Corinzeus). 
| They are about 14 feet 6 inches each in height. 


seats are paintings of Prudence, Justice, Re- 
ligion, and Fortitude.” Since he published 
his account, however, in 1319, 80 many alte- 


| In the angles ct the opposite end of the hall, | rations have been made that his deseription no 


longer accords with the present appearance of 
the court. ‘There are now several paintings in 
it, the chief of them being a large picture pre- 
|sented by the late King of the French, repre- 


| They are the work of a Captain Saunders, a | senting the reception of an address from the 


perance : their attitudes were easy and elegant, | celebrated carver in wood, who lived in King- 
and the.sculpture good.” ‘The figures in the street, and were executed about the year 1708. 
upper story represented Law and Learning,|'They were placed in their present position 


City on his visiting this country in 1544. 


THE CRYPT. 





and were separated by windows and compart- | during the alterations of 1315, having formerly 
ments. The porch terminated with a straight stood on each side of the steps leading to the | 
parapet and quatrefoil ornaments, over which upper rooms, which steps were where Beck- | 
were placed the royal arms of England in a ford’s monument now stands, the monument | 
heavy square frame supported by scrolls. then standing against the great western 
Round the lower part of the balcony were the window. There is in one of the rooms above | 
arms of thirty-four of the City companies.” _ stairs a painting, presenting a good view of the | 
This description will be rendered more intel- interior of the hall before these alterations were 
ligible by reference to the engraving of the old made. 
front of the hall, which is prefixed toMr.| ‘Three of the compartments on the north 
Nichols’s account. side of the hall and one on the south contain | 
It is worthy of being remarked that the | sculptured monuments erected at the expense | 
figures above mentioned, being taken down | of the corporation to the following distinguished 
when the present front was added to the hall | persons; viz., Admiral Lord Nelson, by J. 
in 1789, lay in obscurity ina cellar until Ald. | Smith, 1810; Alderman Beckford, Lord Mayor | 
Boydell induced the corporation in 1794 to in 1762 and 1769, by Moore ; the Earl of | 
permit them to pass into the hands of Thomas Chatham, by Bacon, 1782; the Right. Hon. 
Banks, the eminent sculptor, who held them | W. Pitt, by Bubb, 1813. 
in great. estimation as works of art, and re- The original roof was constructed of timber, 
tained them in his possession till hisdeath. In corresponding with similar buildings erected 
1809 they were purchased at the sale of his | about the same period. It was destroyed in 








effects for 100. by Mr. Bankes, M.P. for! the Fire of London. The loss: was irreparable. 


The following is Mr. Nichols’s description 
of this interesting portion of the building :— 

“The erypt upon which Guildhall is 
erected may be considered the finest and most 
extensive now remaining in London, and is 
net wore ancient than the superstructure. Of 
these kinds of buildings, and which are not 
connected with a.second edifice, there can be 
few more elegantly designed, better con- 
structed, or more ornamented, than the ex- 
ample now under consideration. It is like- 
wise remarkable for the perfect candition of 
all its members, columns, arches, and groins. 
The erypt.extends the whole length from east 
to west, and appears to have been always se- 
parated into nearly two equal parts by a sub- 
stantial wall of masonry, having an ancient 
pointed door, by which only a communication 
between them was formed. 

It will. be useless (continues Mr. Nichols) 
to conjecture the original intention of this 
division, and almost impossible to state 





— 
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whether the western portion was vaulted like) The height of the crypt from the ground to 
the other extremity; whether it was ever com- | the crown of the arches is about 13 feet. In 
pleted, or whether demolished at a subsequent the angles of the aisles at the east end are 
period. Yet it is certain that if it never was | doors leading in the one case to the external 
groined, it was so intended when first founded, | tower, and in the other to a small octagonal 
as appears by the shafts and springers attached | groined chamber, the purpose of which it is 
to the side walls.” It is not mentioned by Mr. | not easy to conjecture. 

Nichols, but it is deserving of remark, that; This interesting crypt having been recently 
these shafts and springers are different in| rescued from its undeserved obscurity, and 
character from those in the eastern crypt: the| undergone some slight restoration under the 
supporters of the groins forming the openings judicious direction of Mr. Bunning, has become 
for the windows, instead of being, as in the an object of some attraction, and it is hoped 
eastern crypt, formed of a cluster of columns, | the corporation may be induced at least to pre- 





are solid piers of masonry. Anaisleis formed serve it effectually from future misuse and | 


in the centre, and on each side are cross divi- | decay. 

sions, forming four separate vaults: the vault-| It is not possible to point out with certainty 
ing and walis of these divisions are brick. The | what were its original uses, but it seems highly 
windows are nearly all perfect, though they | probable from the elegance of its construction 


[ volving also pretence,— mimicry of better 


things than the builders can afford. 

But the Gentleman’s Magazine position 
amounts to this: that details constitute a 
style, and consequently that, arching being the 
essence of this style, arching must be affected 
in all details, all the smallest openings being 
covered (or pretending to be covered) in this 
mode; but that in the case of all incon- 
veniently large spaces, any other cheaper mode 
may be adopted. Let us take a parallel case. 
Honest dealing is an essential rule of the 





Christian religion; therefore it must be ob- 
served in all matters of detail ; but in affairs on 
a larger scale, it may be superseded by any 
more convenient or cheaper substitute. 

To return, however, I had said that it would 
presently be shewn how all the distinctive 


have been long bricked up. It is observable | that it was devoted to useful purpose. It may | Gothic features (and not buttresses and pin- 
that each window consists of but two com- have been appropriated as a minor hall of | nacles alone) were derived from and made for 


partments, with trefoil arched heads, while the | assembly for some corporate purposes, or even 
windows in the eastern crypt have three such as a hall of entertainment. J. BREWER. 
compartments: they appear also always to 
have been of less depth than the latter. Two 
of the windows at the western extremity have | 








THE COMMON SENSE OF GOTHIC. 


the stone vaulting; and wholly false and pre- 
tentious in any building without vaulting. I 
certainly expected this to have been proved ere 
now; but if nobody takes the hint, why then 
I must do it myself, as soon as I can spare 





lately been opened under the direction of Mr. 
Bunning, the City architect, by which means 
some light is obtained in this part of the crypt, 
which was formerly quite dark. The third 
window in the western wall is, perhaps, the 
most perfect of any of them: though blocked 
up, it retains all its original features, even to 
the iron cross-bars. 

In one of the divisions on the south side of 
this crypt is an outlet, evidently leading to an 
ancient staircase, which from its situation pro- 


bably had some communication with the porch | 


of the hall. The quantity of timber and other 
stores which fill this compartment have pre- 
vented a minute examination of this curious 
feature. 

The eastern crypt is separated into three 
aisles of equal width, by two rows of piers and 
arches ; the piers consisting of four small pil- 
lars, clustered, having plain but handsome 
capitals, from which the arches and groins 
spread over the roof. At each intersection of 
the groins is a boss: some among them are 
very large, bearing shields with the arms of 
Edward the Confessor, those of the City, well- 
sculptured roses, and other devices. Mr. 
Nichols says, “It is worthy of remark, that 
the arms of London represented on the bosses 
in the side aisles, have the dagger, while all 
those in the centre aisle are without it.” It 
may be observed, however, that it is probable, 
that the plain shield is not intended for that of 
the City, but the well-known shield of St. 
George, the patron saint of England. 

The north and south aisles had formerly 
mullioned windows, consisting of three com- 
partments each: several of them are still toler- 
ably perfect, though now walled up. At the 
eastern end is an Early English arched en- 
trance in good preservation. But it is evident 
there have been other entrances besides this. 
The opening on the south side which is nearest 
the division wall, has, beyond all question, 
been a doorway, and has communicated di- 
rectly with the street. The staples for the 
hinges of a door are still existing on each side, 
and on the exterior of the opening there is 
discernible the bases and shafts of small 
columns, which appear to have stood in niches 
surmounted by canopies, and probably con- 
tained some kind of sculptured figures. This 
agrees with the exterior views of the Hall, pre- 
sented in several of the old engravings of it. 
_The corresponding opening on the north 
side also appears to have been originally a 
doorway, and to have led into the arched way 
which at present communicates with the 
kitchens. This arched way, there seems no 
doubt, is the “‘ porch on the south side of the 
mayor's court,” which Stow (as already men- 
tioned) says was built in the fourth year of 
King Henry VI. It will be observed on in- 

pecting the spot that it has every appearance 
Of being a porch, having still, under both the 
Outer and the inner arch, staples for hanging 

soors or gates. 

The present existing side-entrance to the 
crypt is evidently comparatively modern, being | 
formed out of one of the openings for a 
window. 


AsovuT two years ago I made the assertion | time from matters more intimately affecting 
‘(by no means new, though perhaps not so the root and core of art. At present I will 
plainly stated before) that all the distinctive only observe that I have never seen any other 
features of what we call Gothic architecture, definition of Gothic architecture than the 
—all the things which constitute it a style, or above—attempted, even; viz., that it is the 
are not shared by it with any other style,— | truthful elaboration of vaulted structure. And 
| were wholly consequent on, and inseparable I shall be much obliged to any of your readers 
from, one causative feature, the vaulting. In who can furnish another satisfactory definition 
other words, I said that a Gothic building of it. Of course, the same definition may be 
means nothing more nor less than a truthfully put into different forms, and I believe its cor- 
elaborated and decorated vaulted building. rectest form (though less easy to the superficial 
And by this I implied two things: First, that learner) would be this,—the truthful elabora- 
whenever a vaulted structure puts on the ap- tion of buildings in whose structure, except 
pearance of any other style, not included in the outer and concealed roofing (or, in whose 
what we term Gothic, either the work is bar- whole visible structure), the chief aim is to 
barous and infantine art, or else the style an subject the material to simple compression, 
affectation and a sham. Secondly, that where- | and tu no other force. The material, observe, 
ever a building without vaultings assumes any may be anything, but will generally be stone 
of the peculiarly Gothic features, these are all or other brittle matter in small pieces, because 
affectations and shams. iin this case alone is the compressile the most 

To most persons my original position would scientific (and indeed the only true) mode of 
appear to involve both the others, but archi- building, as those sound reasoners Dr. Robison 
tects have (as Dr. Robison says) different! and Mr. Bartholomew observed. But with all 
rules and methods of deduction ; and so while lengthy, elastic, or tenacious materials, the 
not denying the fundamental proposition, and  compressile principle of construction, adhered 
at present quite ready to admit the former, to exclusively, would be wasteful and un- 
consequence (while Gothic is the fashion of | natural, and would never suggest itself to any 
their stock in trade), find the latter not quite but a monkey builder or architectural mimic. 
so welcome. Hence al! timber structures affecting Gothi- 

I was accordingly prepared to expect some |cism (I do not mean mere joinery of 
argument on this point, but met with exactly | furniture, assimilated to the character of the 
the same disappointment of which another | erecting edifice, but carpentry onsuch a scale, 
writer complains. The architects, instead of!and with such constructive organism, as to 
arguing, met him with, “Mr. A. thinks the | deserve the term archifecture), I say, all tim- 
Doge’s palace a very beautiful building, but! ber architecture affecting Gothicism, as at 
we think it avery ugly one,” and there the| Westminster Hall, exactly parallels those Ro- 
matter rests. Just so a writer in the Gentle- man examples of lifeless pseudo-art which 
man’s Magazine treated what he was pleased have so long deceived the world, but are now 
to call my “ vaulting fallacy.” Mr. Garbett | (as I am happy to see by your extract from the 
thinks a building without vaulting cannot be | North British Review), Armates to be viewed 
real Gothic, but we think it can be very good | in their true light; as all works will sooner or 
Gothic, and so think proper to warn our later, though the poets of a thousand ages 
readers against this fallacy. mistake or mis-sing them. 

I do not mention this to answer it. That| ‘ Delendaest” Roma. Let the reader take 
would plainly be uncalled for, even if the writer | that in any sense he likes as a fundamental 
had not sufficiently contradicted it himself, by | principle of all work, and a primary essential to 
admitting that I had rightly regarded universal | all true art-progress. I will explain it, D. V., 
arcuation as the essence of the Gothic system, | elsewhere. 
which is all I asked or needed him to grant.| The monuments of ancient Rome, monu- 
For, if this be so,—if the system consist in the | ments of mental impotence below that of the 
constant use and consistent elaboration of one | rudest tribe that carves calabashes; monu- 
particular mode of covering spaces, such mode | ments of jobbery and imposture, erected by 
must at least be applied to the /argest spaces, |the most swinish men of a nation singularly 
whether carried into all the minor ones or not. | full of such men; monuments of incapacity 
Otherwise the mode employed for the smaller | and failure vainly trying to hide itself in 
coverings is a sham, like the Grecesque columns | borrowed plumes; monuments, every way fit 
and entablatures attached to arcuated Roman | models for the fashions of a “ pestilent Renais- 
and Renaissance building,—mimicking a mode | sance ;’—consist, as every architect knows, 
of structure not really used in the main and of bad arch-construction distorted and spoilt, 
structural parts. But this becomes far more | to be squeezed into a mask of sham Greek fea- 
ignoble in the Gothic case than in the others, | tures still worse. Now just so the timber 
because in them the general (or pretendedly | works of the Westminster Hall class are bad 
general) mode of covering is superseded in | carpentry (generally so bad as not to keep its 
the largest spaces by a better one, but here | own shape) falsified and spoilt, to be squeezed 
only by a cheaper ;—in them the substitution | into disguises of sham arch-work. The parallel 
is advantageous to convenience, durability, and | is perfect. They are, to the Gothic architee- 
grandeur; in this advantageous to nothing | ture, precisely and literally what the (Imperial) 
but a pure piece of niggardliness. In them’ Roman works were to the Greek. est- 
the falsehood of detail isa matter only showing minster Hall is the modern Colisseum; and 
artistic incapacity or idleness; but here in- | Crosby and Eltham, &c., &c., are our Circi, 
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Therme, &c. ; and modern Gothicisms (except | METHODS OF INS 
the one or two that are vaulted) are the Palle OF CIRCLES INA ‘CIRCLE TO. TOUCH 
dianisms of our little private Renaissance.| ONE ANOTHER, AND ALSO THE CIR- 
Some, doubtless, will be very well satisfied) CUMFERENCE OF THE CIRCLE IN| 
in such company as Palladio; some,I am con-|_ WHICH THEY ARE INSCRIBED. 
vinced, will not. Ir is a subject of amusement sometimes to| 
If Providence spares us our excellent friend | witness the atiempts made by architectural and | 
Ruskin long enough, and cures him of some | mechanical draughtsmen, to inscribe a specified | 
few crotchets, he will presently convince more | number of circles within another circle, in such 
people than you expect, that in all these things a manner, as mutually to touch one another, | 
the motive of imitation is “base” and “ un-|and also the circumference of the circle pro- | 
manly.” It is to save the trouble of thinking posed. 
out and elaborating the kind of construction! ‘To those who are unacquainted with the 
really employed that men have recourse to principles of geometry, the thing is usually | 
dressing it up in paltry representations of a accomplished by trials, and the labour neces- 
former kind. Every style in which this is sarily incurred by doing it in this way is very 
done is base from the outset, and, instead of great, especially when the number of in- 
progressing, is in a state of continual deciine| scribed circles is considerable; ard for this 
throughout its career, Can any observer deny reason, a simple and ready method of obtain- | 
that this has been the case with the ancient ing the centres and radii of the inscribed 
Roman, the high Gothic, from the time of circles must, to practical draughtsmen, be a 
Edward II. (or at least III.), and the Renais- | matter of very great importance ; and itis this 
sance everywhere? Well, draw your conclu- consideration that has induced the writer to 
sion. Some are expecting progress by follow- draw up the present paper, and if the informa- 
ing a similar method. tion which it contains be found useful to 
our correspondent, Mr. J. B. Waring, | practical men, his object will be answered. 
should therefore think again before reassert- Prostem.—In a given circle, to inscribe any | 
ing that no style can be called debased till it number of circles, to touch one another, and 
ceases to display art or afford scope for genius.! also the circumference of the given circle. 
Some of the greatest geniuses ever devoted to! In resolving this problem, it becomes neces- 
our art (certainly the most known and cele-' sary to conceive the given circle to be divided 
brated ones) have wrought only in debased' into as many equal sectors as there are circles 
styles, and only furthered their debasement. proposed to be inscribed in it, and in this way 
Let him remember that, however much self- | the problem resolves itself into the following : 
constituted judges may have differed as to viz.— 
what is or is not debased in our art, there is at ac" 
present a pretty unanimous agreement among | od 
sound critics on all other arts, that art of any + Sage 
kind is debased in which the non-essentials | i 
supersede or usurp the place of essentials. | / | 
Mind that. There is no dissent about it in’ ik. 





—_— | 


| 

' 
| 
the professors or writers on any art but archi-| 
tecture. Moreover, Mr. Ruskin is showing) | ‘, ‘ eS: nas 
you, or about to show you, or means to show | a eee NN eee ot 

‘ou,—or if he does not, I will,—that this de- | \ ; i eke 

usement, and all art debasement, whether) | 97> ™% ~~ N/ 
here or abroad, in Christian countries, has | ; ~ 
originated in one source, and that one a source | ay > ae y 
commonly supposed favourable to the fine | ; . Ney SR / 
arts. And I would warn that gentleman, as || ~~ yr 
know he does not like being forestalled, that if! 4 
he does not make haste and come to the gist | ee eT a 
of his argument, I will take a short cut which | é : eens : : 
I see, and tell it before him; which I should J @ given circular sector, to describe a circle | 
be sorry to have to do, because I know he will| ‘hat shall touch the radii and are of the 
do it much better. | sector, Pere: 

It is also necessary to receive with extreme| _ The problem thus limited is rendered very | 
caution the pretty saying now general, and simple, and it is this Jimitation that practical 
echoed, I see, by an eminent professor, in your; ™en are apt to overlook, for if it happens we 
Jast number (where you did. not qualify it), occur to them, the labour is vastly cireum- | 
that we are to look for beauties and not for, scribed, being confined to the consideration of 
defects, in the works we may be studying. | one sector only, the number of sectors being 
The time is fully come, Sir, for no longer | the same as the number of circles proposed to | 
searching out either,—either beauties or defects, | be inscribed, and each circle is inscribed in the 
but directing our whole attention to one beauty | Same way. 
or one defect, viz., to fundamental right or| In the first place, therefore, we shall sup- 
fundamental wrong. And I am quite sure I pose that three circles are proposed to be in- 
shall not be singular in saying that this search- | scribed in a given circle, in such a manner as 
ing out beauties of detail, in works funda- | mutually to touch each other, and also the 
mentally fallacious, has been the grand bane | circumference of the given circle: in this case 
of our modern practice; and you know what the sector to be considered will occupy a third 
it has brought us to. And this error, this| part of the original or given circle, and its 
detail beauty-hunting, is now spreading into | central angle will contain 120 degrees. 
far more important things than art, and, if! a 





encouraged, will work more mischief than 1 | a saa ins. 
can tell you; aye more than the Renaissance | yale re A 
architecture itself. 4 nd \ 

But I have gone beyond my original object, / / . hye’, 
which was only to reassert the “ vaulting / \e | / 
fallacy” complained of in the Gentleman’s , : Ve 
Magazine, because its re-statement was neces- / oe 
sary as a ype to i remarks on window | / \ 7a 
tracery whic romised you, and will pre- | | wae 
ently tind. ‘ G. L. GaRBETT. vara ae? en 

3 b 
: Let A C B be a sector containing one- 





Tue New Carrtace-roap 1x Hype- | third part of the circle, and of which the 
PARK.—The new carriageway, which runs central angle is equal to 120 degrees ; bisect 
from the Marble Arch to Grosvenor-gate, is the arc A DB in the point D, and draw 
now completed and thrown open to the public. the radius C D, dividing the sector into two 
Railings are being put down, and a broad | equal parts, A C D and BC D, each contain- 
gravel path is to run along the side. The old | ing a sixth part of the circle, and having the 
carriage-road is being filled up, and other im- | central angle equal to 60 degrees. Assume c 


provements and alterations are to be made. 


? 


|as the centre of the inscribed circle, and from 


¢ let fall the perpendiculars ¢ a and ¢ 5 upon: 
the radii C A and C B;; then is C D equal to- 
each of the perpendiculars ¢ a and c 6, so that 
the inscribed circle will touch the three points 
D, a and 3b, the radii C A and C B being 
tangents. 

To investigate a rule for determining the 
radius of the circles proposed to be inscribed, 
it becomes necessary to have recourse to 
algebra; but from the nature of the problem, 
the steps of that science required in the solu- 
tion are of a very simple character, and are as 
follows :— 

Let R=C D the radius of the given circle, 
in which others are to be inscribed ; » = the 
number of circles proposed to be inscribed in 
the given circle; ¢= ACD, half the angle of 
the sector containing the inscribed circle ; and 
x=ca, cb, or ¢D, the radius of the circle 
required to be inscribed in the given one. 

‘his notation being established, the solution 
of the problem offers no difficulty; for the 
triangle Cac being a right angle, and Cc its 
hypothenuse equal to(R — z), we have, by the 
principles of plane trigonometry, the follow- 
ing analogy, viz. :— 

Rad.: R—z::sin.} 9:2; therefore, by 
equating the products of the extreme and 
mean terms, and resolving the equation, we get 

— Resin. }¢ 
ess =" 

1+sin. 4 @ 
radius of the inscribed circle, or the distance 
of its centre from the circumference of the 
given circle; but the expression for the dis- 
tance between the centre of the given circle, 
and that of the circle required is more simple ; 
and it is, moreover, more convenient in the 
practical construction of the problem, as it 
represents the radius of a circle in the cir- 
cumference of which all the centres of the 
inscribed circles are found. The expression 
for this radius, or the value of Cc, is, there- 


This equation denotes the 


fore, as follows, viz.: Cc==——.—— —, where 
1+sin. 39 
_ 
n 

Rute.—Divide 360 degrees by the number of 
circles proposed to be inscribed in the given 
circle, and the quotient will be the central 
angle of the sectors containing the inscribed 
circles. Divide the radius of the given circle 
by unity, added to the natural sine of half the 
central angle, and the quotient will be the 
distance between the centres of the given and 
the incribed circles. 

This rule is sufficiently simple and explicit, 
but its import will be better comprehended 
from the solution of the following numerical 
example. 

ExampLe.—Let it be required to inscribe 
nine circles within another circle whose diame- 
ter is two inches, in such a manner that they 
shall mutually touch each other, and the cir- 
cumference of the circle proposed. 

Here the number of circles to be inscribed 
is nine, and consequently the central angle of 


300 i 
the sector is 40 degrees, for ¢ = —> = 40° 


and its half is 20°, whose natural sine in- 

creased by unity, is 1.342; hence we have 

c= | = 0.745: with this decimal as a 
1.342 


|radius taken from the scale of construction, 


describe a circle interior and concentric with 
the given one. Divide the circumference of 
the given circle into nine equal parts of 40 
degrees each, and draw straight lines from the 
centre to each point of division, and these 
lines will cut the circumference of the inner 
circle in points that are the centres of those 
required to be inscribed, the radius being that 
part of the straight lines intercepted between 


‘the two concentric circles, with which the 


required circles may be described as per — 





NATIONAL FREEHOLD LAND Society.— 
In reply to the advertisement for a surveyor 
issued by this society, there were forty-five 
applications. Eight were selected for con- 
sideration, and from these our old corres- 
pondent, Mr. James Wylson, was ultimately 
elected to the office. 
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whether the western portion was vaulted like 
the other extremity; whether it was ever com- 
pleted, or whether demolished at a subsequent 
period. Yet it is certain that if it never was) 
groined, it was so intended when first founded, 
as appears by the shafts and springers attached 
to the side walls.” It is not mentioned by Mr. 
Nichols, but it is deserving of remark, that 
these shafts and springers are different in 
character from those in the eastern crypt: the 





The height of the crypt from the ground to 
the crown of the arches is about 13 feet. In 
the angles of the aisles at the east end are 
doors leading in the one case to the external 
tower, and in the other to a small octagonal 
groined chamber, the purpose of which it is 
not easy to conjecture. 

This interesting crypt having been recently 
rescued from its undeserved obscurity, and 
undergone some slight restoration under the 


volving also pretence,— mimicry of better 
things than the builders can afford. 

But the Gentleman’s Magazine position 
amounts to this: that details constitute a 
style, and consequently that, arching being the 
essence of this style, arching must be affected 
in all details, all the smallest openings being 
covered (or pretending to be covered) in this 
mode; but that in the case of all incon- 
veniently large spaces, any other cheaper mode 
may be adopted. Let us take a parallel case. 


supporters of the groins forming the openings judicious direction of Mr. Bunning, has become 
for the windows, instead of being, as in the | an object of some attraction, and it is hoped 
eastern crypt, formed of a cluster of columns, | the corporation may be induced at least to pre- 
are solid piers of masonry. Anaisleis formed serve it effectually from future misuse and 
in the centre, and on each side are cross divi- | decay. 
sions, forming four separate vaults; the vault-| It is not possible to point out with certainty 
ing and walls of these divisions are brick. The | what were its original uses, but it seems highly 
windows are nearly all perfect, though they probable from the elegance of its construction 
have been long bricked up. It is observable /| that it was devoted to useful purpose. It may 
that each window consists of but two com-| have been appropriated as a minor hall of 
partments, with trefoil arched heads, while the | assembly for some corporate purposes, or even 
windows in the eastern crypt have three such | as a hall of entertainment. J. BREWER. 
compartments: they appear es — to 
have been of less depth than the latter. Two : as 
of the windows at the western extremity have | THE COMMON SENSE OF GOTHIC, 
lately been opened under the direction of Mr.| ABouT two years ago I made the assertion 
Bunning, the City architect, by which means |(by no means new, though perhaps not so 
some light is obtained in this part of the crypt, | plainly stated before) that all the distinctive 
which was formerly quite dark. The third} features of what we call Gothic architecture, 
window in the western wall is, perhaps, the | —all the things which constitute it a style, or 
most perfect of any of them: though blocked | are not shared by it with any other style,— 
up, it retains all its original features, even to, were wholly consequent on, and inseparable 
the iron cross-bars. from, one causative feature, the vaulting. In 
In one of the divisions on the south side of| other words, I said that a Gothic building 








this crypt is an outlet, evidently leading to an 
ancient staircase, which from its situation pro- 
bably had some communication with the porch 
of the hall. The quantity of timber and other 
stores which fill this compartment have pre- 
vented a minute examination of this curious 
feature. 

The eastern crypt is separated into three 
aisles of equal width, by two rows of piers and 
arches ; the piers consisting of four small pil- 
lars, clustered, having plain but handsome 
capitals, from which the arches and groins 
spread over the roof. At each intersection of 
the groins is a boss: some among them are 
very large, bearing shields with the arms of 
Edward the Confessor, those of the City, well- 
sculptured roses, and other devices. Mr. 
Nichols says, “It is worthy of remark, that 
the arms of London represented on the bosses 
in the side aisles, have the dagger, while all 
those in the centre aisle are without it.” It 
may be observed, however, that it is probable, 
that the plain shield is not intended for that of 
the City, but the well-known shield of St. 
George, the patron saint of England. 

The north and south aisles had formerly 
mullioned windows, consisting of three com- 
partments each: several of them are still toler- 
ably perfect, though now walled up. At the 
eastern end is an Early English arched en- 
trance in good preservation. But it is evident 
there have been other entrances besides this. 
The opening on the south side which is nearest 
the division wall, has, beyond all question, 
been a doorway, and has communicated di- 
rectly with the street. The staples for the 
hinges of a door are still existing on each side, 
and on the exterior of the opening there is 
discernible the bases and shafts of small 
columns, which appear to have stood in niches 
surmounted by canopies, and probably con- 
tained some kind of sculptured figures. This 
agrees with the exterior views of the Hall, pre- 
sented in several of the old engravings of it. 

The corresponding opening on the north 
side also ap to have been originally a 
doorway, and to have led into the arched way 
which at present communicates with the 
kitchens. This arched way, there seems no 
doubt, is the “‘ porch on the south side of the 
mayor’s court,” which Stow (as already men- 
tioned) says was built in the fourth year of 
King Henry VI. It will be observed on in- 

cting the spot that it has every appearance 
Of being a — having still, under both the 
Outer and the inner arch, staples for hanging 
soors or gates. 

The present existing side-entrance to the 
crypt is evidently comparatively modern, being | 
formed out of one of the openings for a’ 
window. 


means nothing more nor less than a truthfully” 
elaborated and decorated vaulted building. 
And by this I implied two things: First, that 
whenever a vaulted structure puts on the ap- 
pearance of any other style, not included in 


Honest dealing is an essential rule of the 
Christian religion; therefore it must be ob- 
served in all matters of detail ; but in affairs on 
a larger scale, it may be superseded by any 
more convenient or cheaper substitute. 

To return, however, I had said that it would 
presently be shewn how ail the distinctive 
Gothic features (and not buttresses and pin- 
‘nacles alone) were derived from and made for 
the stone vaulting ; and wholly false and pre- 
tentious in any building without vaulting. I 
certainly expected this to have been proved ere 
now; but if nobody takes the hint, why then 
I must do it myself, as soon as I can spare 
|time from matters more intimately affecting 
‘the root and core of art. At present I will 
| only observe that I have never seen any other 
‘definition of Gothic architecture than the 
above—attempted, even; viz., that it is the 
‘truthful elaboration of vaulted structure. And 
I shall be much obliged to any of your readers 
who caa furnish another satisfactory definition 
of it. Of course, the same definition may be 
put into different forms, and I believe its cor- 
rectest form (though less easy to the superficial 
learner) would be this,—the truthful elabora- 
tion of buildings in whose structure, except 
the outer and concealed roofing (or, in whose 











what we term Gothic, either the work is bar- | whole visible structure), the chief aim is to 
barous and infantine art, or else the style an subject the material to simple compression, 
affectation and a sham. Secondly, that where- and tu no other force. The material, observe, 
ever a building without vaultings assumes any may be anything, but will generally be stone 
of the peculiarly Gothic features, these are all or other brittle matter in small pieces, because 
affectations and shams. |in this case alone is the compressile the most 
To most persons my original position would scientific (and indeed the only true) mode of 
appear to involve both the others, but archi- building, as those sound reasoners Dr. Robison 
tects have (as Dr. Robison says) different and Mr. Bartholomew observed. But with all 
rules and methods of deduction ; and so while | lengthy, elastic, or tenacious materials, the 
not denying the fundamental proposition, and compressile principle of construction, adhered 
at present quite ready to admit the former to exclusively, would be wasteful and un- 
consequence (while Gothic is the fashion of | natural, and would never suggest itself to any 
their stock in trade), find the latter not quite | but a monkey builder or cuttiiostant mimic. 
so welcome. Hence all timber structures affecting Gothi- 
I was accordingly prepared to expect some|cism (I do not mean mere joinery of 
argument on this point, but met with exactly furniture, assimilated to the character of the 
the same disappointment of which another | erecting edifice, but carpentry on such a scale, 
writer complains. The architects, instead of! and with such constructive organism, as to 
arguing, met him with, “Mr. A. thinks the | deserve the term archifecture), I say, all tim- 
Doge’s palace a very beautiful building, but | ber architecture affecting Gothicism, as at 
we think it avery ugly one,” and there the; Westminster Hall, exactly parallels those Ro- 
matter rests. Just so a writer in the Gentle- | man examples of lifeless pseudo-art which 
man’s Magazine treated what he was pleased _ have so long deceived the world, but are now 
to call my “ vaulting fallacy.” Mr. Garbett (as I am happy to see by your extract from the 
thinks a building without vaulting cannot be | North British Review), beginning to be viewed 
real Gothic, but we think it can be very good | in their true light; as all works will sooner or 
Gothic, and so think proper to warn our later, though the poets of a thousand ages 


readers against this fallacy. 

I do not mention this to answer it. That 
would plainly be uncalled for, even if the writer 
had not sufficiently contradicted it himself, by 
admitting that I had rightly regarded universal 
arcuation as the essence of the Gothic system, 
which is all I asked or needed him to grant. 
For, if this be so,—if the system consist in the 
constant use and consistent elaboration of one 
particular mode of covering spaces, such mode 
must at least be applied to the /argest spaces, 
whether carried into all the minor ones or not. 
Otherwise the mode employed for the smaller 
coverings is a sham, like the Grecesque columns 
and entablatures attached to arcuated Roman | 
and Renaissance building,—mimicking a mode 
of structure not really used in the main and 
structural parts. But this becomes far more 
ignoble in the Gothic case than in the others, 
because in them the general (or pretendedly 
general) mode of covering is superseded in 
the largest spaces by a better one, but here 
only by a cheaper :—in them the substitution 
is advantageous to convenience, durability, and 
grandeur; in this advantageous to nothing 
but a pure piece of niggardliness. In them 
the falsehood of detail is a matter only showing 
artistic incapacity or idleness; but here in- | 











mistake or mis-sing them. 

‘* Delenda est” Roma. Let the reader take 
that in any sense he likes as a fundamental 
principle of all work, and a primary essential to 
all true art-progress. I will explain it, D. V., 
elsewhere. 

The monuments of ancient Rome, monu- 
ments of mental impotence below that of the 
rudest tribe that carves calabashes; monu- 
ments of jobbery and imposture, erected by 
the most swinish men of a nation singularly 
full of such men; monuments of incapacity 
and failure vainly trying to hide itself in 
borrowed plumes; monuments, every way fit 
models for the fashions of a “ pestilent Renais- 
sance ;’—consist, as every architect knows, 
of bad arch-construction distorted and spoilt, 
to be squeezed into a mask of sham Greek fea- 
tures still worse. Now just so the timber 
works of the Westminster Hall class are bad 
carpentry (generally so bad as not to keep its 
own shape) falsified and spoilt, to be squeezed 
into disguises of sham arch-work. The parallel 
is perfect. They are, to the Gothic architec- 
ture, precisely and literally what the (Imperial) 
Roman works were to the Greek. West- 
minster Hall is the modern Colisseum; and 
Crosby and Eltham, &c., &c., are our Circi, 
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Therme, &c. ; and modern Gotbicisms (except 
the one or two that are vaulted) are the Palla- 
dianisms of our little private Renaissance. 
Some, doubtless, wi!l be very well satisfied 
in such company as Palladio; some, I am con- 
vinced, will not. 

If Providence spares us our excellent friend 
Ruskin long enough, and cures him of some | 
few crotchets, he will presently convince more | 
people than you expect, that in all these things 
the motive of imitation is “ base” and “ un-| 
manly.” It is to save the trouble of thinking 
out and elaborating the kind of construction | 
really employed that men have recourse to. 
dressing it up in paltry representations of a 
former kind. Every style in which this is 
done is base from the outset, and, instead of | 
progressing, is in a state of continual decline | 
throughout its career. Can any observer deny | 
that this has been the case with the ancient 
Roman, the high Gothic, from the time of 
Edward II. (or at least III.), and the Renais- 
sance everywhere? Well, draw your conclu- 
sion. Some are expecting progress by follow- 
ing a similar method. 

our correspondent, Mr. J. B. Waring, | 
should therefore think again before reassert- 
ing that no style can be called debased till it. 
ceases to display art or afford scope for genius. | 
Some of the greatest geniuses ever devoted to | 
our art (certainly the most known and cele-' 
brated ones) have wrought only in debased | 
styles, and only furthered their debasement. 
him remember that, however much self- 
constituted judges may have differed as to 
what is or is not debased in our art, there is at | 
present a pretty unanimous agreement among | 
sound critics on all other arts, that art of any 
kind is debased in which the non-essentials 
supersede or usurp the place of essentials. | 
Mind that. There is no dissent about it in| 
the professors or writers on any art but archi- | 
tecture. Moreover, Mr. Ruskin is showing | 
you, or about to show you, or means to show! 
ou,—or if he does not, I will,—that this de- | 
usement, and all art debasement, whether | 
here or abroad, in Christian countries, has 
originated in one source, and that one a source | 
commonly supposed favourable to the fine | 
arts. And I would warn that gentleman, as | | 
know he does not like being forestalled, that if | 
he does not make haste and come to the gist | 
of his argument, I will take a short cut which | 
I see, and tell it before him; which I should 





do it much better. 

It is also necessary to receive with extreme | 
caution the pretty saying now general, and 
echoed, I see, by an eminent professor, in your | 
last number (where you did. not qualify it), 


that we are to look for beauties and not for scribed, being confined to the consideration of | 


defeets, in the works we may be studying. 


METHODS OF INSCRIBING ANY NUMBER 
OF CIRCLES IN A CIRCLE TO TOUCH 
ONE ANOTHER, AND ALSO THE CIR- 
CUMFERENCE OF THE CIRCLE IN 
WHICH THEY ARE INSCRIBED. 

Ir is a subject of amusement sometimes to 

witness the atiempts made by architectural and 

mechanical draughtsmen, to inscribe a specified 
number of circles within another circle, in such 

a manner, as mutually to touch one another, 

and also the circumference of the circle pro- 

posed, 
To those who are unacquainted with the 


principles of geometry, the thing is usually | 


accomplished by trials, and the labour neces- 
sarily incurred by doing it in this way is very 
great, especially when the number of in- 
scribed circles is considerable; and for this 
reason, a simple and ready method of obtain- 
ing the centres and radii of the inscribed 
circles must, to practical draughtsmen, be a 
matter of very great importance ; and itis this 
consideration that has induced the writer to 
draw up the present paper, and if the informa- 
tion which it contains be found useful to 
practical men, his object will be answered. 


ProsLem.—In a given circle, to inscribe any | 


number of circles, to touch one another, and 

also the circumference of the given circle. 

In resolving this problem, it becomes neces- 
sary to conceive the given circle to be divided 
into as many equal sectors as there are circles 
proposed to be inscribed in it, and in this way 
the problem resolves itself into the following : 
viz.— 
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In a given circular sector, to deseribe a circle | 
be sorry to have to do, because I know he will| ‘hat shall touch the radii and are of the | 


sector. 

The problem thus limited is rendered very 
simple, and it is this limitation that practical 
men are apt to overlook, for if it happens to 
occur to them, the labour is vastly cireum- 





c let fall the perpendiculars ¢ a and ¢ } : 
the radii C A and C B; then is CD aa . 
each of the perpendiculars ¢ a and c 5, so that 
| the inscribed circle will touch the three points 
'D, a and 3b, the radii C A and C B being 
‘tangents. 
To investigate a rule for determining the 
| radius of the circles proposed to be inscribed, 
it becomes necessary to have recourse to 
‘algebra; but from the nature of the problem, 
| the steps of that science required in the solu- 
|tion are of a very simple character, and are as 
follows :— 

Let R=C D the radius of the given circle, 
in which others are to be inscribed ; n = the 
number of circles proposed to be inscribed in 
the given circle; ¢= ACD, half the angle of 
the sector containing the inscribed circle ; and 
'g=ca, cb, or ¢D, the radius of the circle 

required to be inscribed in the given one. _ 

his notation being established, the solution 
of the problem offers no difficulty; for the 
triangle Cac being a right angle, and Cc its 
hypothenuse equal to(R — z), we have, by the 
‘principles of plane trigonometry, the follow- 
ing analogy, viz. :— 

Rad.: R—wz::sin.}¢:2; therefore, by 
equating the products of the extreme and 

mean terms, and resolving the equation, we get 
|.__- Rain. 4 ¢ 

1+sin. 3 ¢ 
radius of the inscribed circle, or the distance 
of its centre from the circumference of the 
given circle; but the expression for the dis- 
tance between the centre of the given circle, 
and that of the circle required is more simple ; 
and it is, moreover, more convenient in the 
| practical construction of the problem, as it 
represents the radius of a circle in the cir- 
'cumference of which all the centres of the 
inscribed circles are found. The expression 
for this radius, or the value of Ce, is, there- 


z . This equation denotes the 


fore, as follows, viz.: Cc=——.— ~ —, where 
| 1+s1n. 39 
ere 360° 


? 
n 


| Rute.—Divide 360 degrees by the number of 
| circles proposed to be inscribed in the given 
circle, and the quotient will be the central 
| angle of the sectors containing the inscribed 
circles. Divide the radius of the given circle 
by unity, added to the natural sine of half the 
central angle, and the quotient will be the 
distance between the centres of the given and 
| the incribed circles. 
| This rule is sufficiently simple and explicit, 
‘but its import will be better comprehended 
‘from the solution of the following numerical 
| example. 2a 
| Exampie.—Let it be required to inscribe 


one sector only, the number of sectors being | nine circles within another circle whose diame- 


The time is fully come, Sir, for no longer | the same as the number of circles proposed to | 


ter is two inches, in such a manner that they 
shall mutually touch each other, and the cir- 


searching out either,—either beauties or defects, | be inscribed, and each circle is inscribed in the 


but directing our whole attention to one beauty 
or one defect, viz., to fundamental right or 
fundamental wrong. And I am quite sure I 
shall not be singular in saying that this search- 
ing out beauties of detail, in works funda- 
mentally fallacious, has been the grand hane 
of our modern practice ; and you know what 
it has brought us to. And this error, this 
detail beauty-hunting, is now spreading into’ 
far more important things than art, and, if 
encouraged, will work more mischief than I | 
can tell you; aye more than the Renaissance | 
architecture itself. 

But I have gone beyond my original object, 
which was only to reassert the “ vaulting 
fallacy”? complained of in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, because its re-statement was neces- 
sary as a foundation to the remarks on window | 
tracery which I promised you, and will pre- | 
sently send. G.L. Garserr, | 











Tue New CARRIAGE-ROAD IN HypDeE-| 


same way. 
In the first place, therefore, we shall sup- 
pose that three circles are proposed to be in- 


| scribed in a given circle, in such a manner as 


mutually to touch each other, and also the 
circumference of the given circle: in this case 
the sector to be considered will occupy a third 
part of the original or given circle, and its 
central angle will contain 120 degrees. 
TTT Dt, 
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Let A C B be a sector containing one- 
third part of the circle, and of which the 


PARK.—The new carriageway, which runs central angle is equal to 120 degrees ; bisect 
from the Marble Arch to Grosvenor-gate, 
now completed and thrown open to the public. 
Railings are being put down, and a broad | equal parts, 
gravel path is to run along the side. The old 
carriage-road is being filled up, and other im- 
provements and alterations are to be made. 


' 


is the are ADB in the point D, and draw 
\ the radius C D, dividing the sector into two 


A CD and BCD, each contain- 
ing a sixth part of the circle, and having the 
central angle equal to 60 degrees. Assume c 
as the centre of the inscribed circle, and from 


'cumference of the circle proposed. 
Here the number of circles to be inscribed 
is nine, and consequently the central angle of 


60 . 
the sector is 40 degrees, for ¢ = —| = 40" 


and its half is 20°, whose natural sine in- 
creased by unity, is 1.342; hence we have 
Ce=_—! 5 = 0.745: with this decimal as a 
1.342 

| radius taken from the scale of construction, 
‘describe a circle interior and concentric with 
the given one. Divide the circumference of 
the given circle into nine equal parts of 40 
degrees each, and draw straight lines from the 
centre to each point of division, and these 
lines will cut the circumference of the inner 
circle in points that are the centres of those 
required to be inscribed, the radius being that 
part of the straight lines intercepted between 
‘the two concentric circles, with which the 
required circles may be described as per — 





NATIONAL FREEHOLD Lanp Socitety.— 
In reply to the advertisement for a surveyor 
issued by this society, there were forty-five 
applications. Eight were selected for con- 
sideration, and from these our old corres- 
pondent, Mr. James Wylson, was ultimately 
' elected to the office. 
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SCOTT’S AIR REGULATOR AND AIR) been performed pretty much in the same way : | 
STRAINER. the paintings and bas-reliefs in Egypt tell us, 

Tue desideratum in ventilation is to supply |thus much, The top-man and the pit-man, 
apartments with air duly fitted for respiration | the pit and the scaffold, are what they have, 
without draughts. An attempt to supply this | been for centuries, with very little modifica- 
has been made by Mr. Scott, of Exeter, who tion. Every one must see that the labour at a 
has registered an improved air regulator with | saw-pit is of a very severe kind. In one of 
air strainer, which admits no air into the apart- | the remarkable papers published in the Morn- 
ments until it has been filtered and deprived |ing Chronicle, some months ago, on the 
of blacks, dust, and dampness. Annexed we! Labourers of London, a sawyer’s estimate of 
give illustrations of the arrangement, which |his daily physical exertion is given. In the 
the following particulars will fully explain:— | first place, he says that his saw weighs from 
A—A wood or metal frame or case with! 60 to 70 lbs., that it is about 7 feet in length 
radiating valre (which contains the improved | of blade, and that he and his partner make 


part) to be fixed in the wall. 
B—Represents the improvement, an oblong 
square wood or metal frame or case, with per- 


forated metal slides to be removed for cleaning : | 


the centre one is also a moveable frame con- 
taining hair and wool or any other fibrous 


substance to strain the air as it enters the | 


apartments. 

C—A section of the whole when fixed in the 
wall, made of a variety of sizes as cases may 
require. 

aaaa—Loose perforated metal slides for the 
purpose of cleaning the plates, &c. 

b—A moveable frame containing hair and 
wool or any other fibrous substance to strain 
the air. 

It answers exceedingly well in one case of 
which we have a knowledge. 





STEAM POWER CARPENTRY.* 


As the present century has witnessed many 
additions to the number of woods applied to 
useful and ornamental purposes, and many 
excellent modes of preserving timber from 
decay, so has it been equally prolific in new 
modes of fashioning timber for practical 
uses. 

The “top sawyer” at present is certainly 
the steam-engine, and such seems likely to 
continue to be the case, Year after year steam 
power becomes more and more employed in 
cutting bulky timber into planks and staves. 
It is said that there are no fewer than seventy 
steam saw-mills in and near the metrepolis. 
These supersede to an unequal degree the 
labours of hand sawyers : the latter are grouped 
in four classes—timber sawyers, hard-wood 
sawyers, coopers’ sawyers, and ship sawyers; 
and the steam-engine is applicable to some of 
these kinds of labour more than to others. 
The hard-wood sawyer has to exhibit much 
tact and skill, since the valuable furniture and 
cabinet woods on which he is employed have 
to be economized as much as possible. The 
coopers’ sawyers cut the staves for casks, a 
kind of work which is now sometimes accom- 
plished by cask-making machines. ‘The ship 
sawyer cuts the curiously twisted timbers for 
a ship, the curved surfaces of which require | 
much care on the part of the sawyer. But 
the common timber sawyer, who prepares the | 
deals and other common woods for carpentry 
and similar purposes, is the one whose labours 
are most likely to be superseded by dumb 
agency : the work is coarse, hard, monotonous, 
and requires very little thought. 

From the earliest times of which we know 
anything definite, the sawing of timber has 





* From Dodd’s “Curiosities of Industry.” C. Knight, | 


Fleet-street. 


about ten strokes a minute: this is equal to 
70 feet per minute, or 4,200 feet per hour, or 
42,000 feet in a day of ten hours: in other 
‘words, two men lift 60 to 70 lbs. nearly eight 
miles high in the course of a day’s work. But 
this is only half the labour, perhaps less than 
half: in the up stroke the men have only to 
lift the saw, but in the down stroke the teeth 
catch like so many sharp hooks in the sub- 
stance of the wood, and tear it away by main 
force. ‘The sawyer was too unlearned to esti- 
mate the amount of this force, but he had 
heard ‘‘a scientific man calculate and reckon” 
that it was equal to lifting 86lbs. If this be 
correct, it more than doubles the former figures, 
'and presents a formidable appearance. Even 
supposing the sawyer and his scientific in- 
‘formant to have been not strictly accurate, 
there is abundant room for thinking that the 
1 ° ° . 
pow must be severe, and that it is a kind 
| peculiarly fitted to be brought within the scope 
of steam power. 
| For afew years before and after the com- 
| mencement of the present century horse power 
| was occasionally used to facilite the labour of 
| Sawing ; but it was about forty years ago that 
| the first steam saw-mill was established near 
|London. The horse-mills were abandoned, 
| partly through the opposition of the sawyers, 
but more effectively through the system being 
non-remunerating. ‘The steam-mills have 
proved to be efficient and advantageous, and 
have been increasing in number year by year. 
In most steam saw-mills there are three frames 
of about nine saws each: this may be taken 
/as an average, The straight saws, which have 
a reciprocal or up and down motion, make 150 
to 180 cuts in a minute; while the circular 
saws, usually from 18 to 36 inches in diameter, 
have a revolution of 1,500 to 2,000 times ina 
minute—a speed which enables them to cut 
through wood with great ease and rapidity. 
The teeth are much finer than in the saws used 
by pit-sawyers, and therefore cut cleaner: 
being subject to more regular and_ precise 
action, they need not be made of such highly- 
wrought steel as pit-saws, and are on that 
account cheaper; and in cutting a given quan- 
tity of timber, a machine-saw requires sharp- 
ening less frequently than a pit-saw—three 
points of advantage which the new fashion has 
over the old. Among the curious calculations 
connected with this subject, one is, that every 
tooth of an 18-inch circular saw, working at 
average speed for ten hours a day, travels 900° 
miles in that time. 
But veneers are the forms into which a) 
steam-mill best shows its power of sawing | 
timber. It is in fact now entirely a machine’ 
process in this country. The late Sir M. I. | 
| Brunel—that extraordinary man, whose in-| 


ventive mind produced such fruitful results in 
a professional career of half a _century—was 
the parent of the saw-mill. He invented it 
about forty years ago, patented the invention, 
and leaned the use of the patent. to many dif- 
ferent persons. This was for timber-sawing 
only ; but his ever-active mind did not fail to 
see the applicability of the method to veneer- 
sawing. He spent two years in the endeavour 
to surmount unexpected difficulties which 
presented themselves: he did surmount them ; 
and veneer saws have ever since remained 
nearly as he left them. He, with one or more 
parties, established a veneer sawing-mill at 
Battersea: the mill is still at work, but has 
passed into other hands. 

It is really a beautiful example of mechanical 
action which is presented by this veneer saw- 
ing. So unerringly are the thin plates cut, 
let the grain of the wood be hard or soft, 
straight or twisted, that the use of veneers is 
becoming more and more extensive every year. 
Not merely mahogany and rosewood, for 
ordinary drawing-room furniture, but satin- 
wood, Amboyna-wood, zebra-wood, tulip- 
wood, ebony, Coromandel-wood, maple, cedar, 
sandal-wood, king-wood, and other foreign 
woods, are similarly cut. Nay, our own En- 
glish oak, yew, elm, ash, birch, walnut, syca- 
more, &c., are wrought into thin films by 
similar means. ‘The logs of wood, when about 
to undergo the sawing process, are first 
brought to a tolerably clean surface by the 
adze or the plane, and are then firmly fitted 
into a frame. ‘The veneer-cutting saws are of 
enormous size, some of them reaching to 
seventeen feet in diameter: they are circular, 
and are built up of several pieces of steel; for 
itis found that a single plate has a tendency 
to become distorted by the heat generated 
during sawing. The adjustment of the saws 
is most extraordinary for its exactness. Let 
us consider that as many as fifteen veneers 
are occasionally cut in an inch, and that any 
deviation from parallelism would render them 
ragged and useless: we can then conceive 
what nicety of arrangement is required. The 
saws rotate with great velocity: the log moves 
on by automatic machinery to meet the saw- 
cuts: the sawdust falls to the ground in fine 
powder; and the aroma from the wood (for 
each kind of wood has its own peculiar aroma 
when heated by the friction of the saw) fills 
the apartment. Thus is veneer-cutting now 
conducted; and when we are told that the 
machine can cut nearly twice as many veneers 
in an inch as the most skilful sawyer, we see 
ample reason for the change in the working eco- 
nomy of this trade. The English usually adopt 
the method here described; but on the Conti- 
nent a singular mode is practised of cutting a 
continuous veneer in a spiral form: the En- 
glish plan wastes a little more wood, but yields 
stronger veneers than the foreign. ‘There is & 
film of ivory veneer in the United States de- 
partment of the Exhibition, forty feet long by 
a foot in width, produced by cutting the tusk 
spirally or in snail-like fashion. . 

Like most other steam-power operations, 


_timber-sawing now undertakes more than it 


was once thought capable of effecting. The 
elder Brunel thought he had wrought a great 
work (and it was a great work) when he strowed 
how to saw a huge log into planks by steam 
power; but modern inventors. are not satisfied 
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with this: they wish to make crooked saw-cuts 
as well as straight, for the production of ships’ 
timbers ; and they have attained their object, 
About three years ago, there was a legal con- 
test between two inventors, an Englishman 
and an American, as to their respective rights 
to new timber-sawing mechanism: into the 


merits of the litigated question we do not | 
enter; but it is interesting to note that both 


inventors had produced machines for making 
either straight or crooked saw-cuts in timber. 
Mr. Cochran's machine (one of those here 
alluded to) is avery complicated piece of appa- 
ratus’: the fixing of a log of timber, the slow. 


movement of the log as the cutting proceeds, aioe 
} 


and: the reciprocating movement of the saws, | 
are all effectively managed. But when the! 
log is to-be cut im # tortuous form, for ship- | 
building and other parposes, there is pro-| 
vision for giving a rotatory or partially rotatory | 
motion to the log; and, what is still more. 
remarkable, the saw is made to shift or oscil-| 
late so as to cut successively in many diferent | 
directions : nay, there may even be two saws 
working at onee, the one cutting straight and | 
the other curvilinear. This machine has been | 
worked at Woolwich Dockyard; and we be-| 
lieve it is now undergoing that ordeal of 
lengthened trial which must necessarily pre- 
cede any general adoption of such contrivances. 
It is said, that at the Earl of Rosse’s first. 
soirée, as President of the Royal Society, a! 
model of this timber-cutting machine was | 
exhibited; and that the Prince Consort cut a| 
miniature ship’s timber with it to test its | 
action :—a pleasant apprenticeship this, for | 
one who was destined to be the founder of the 
greatest industrial jubilee the world has ever. 
witnessed. 

Not only is the giant power of steam now. 
applied to the fashioning of wood for the pur- | 
poses of the carpenter and the joiner, but 
there are establishments expressly appropriated 
to this purpose. These are much more modern | 
than steam saw- mills, and contain machinery 
of a more complicated kind: most of them, 
however, comprise machine-worked saws as | 
well as planing and moulding machines. Until 
about twelve or fourteen years ago, the few 
planing machines in use were wrought by 
hand, but the all-embracing. steam:engine is | 
now applied with much better effect. The | 
same movement sets to work the saws for | 
cutting boards to the proper width, adzes for 
bringing the board to regular thickness, and 
planes for smoothing the surface; and it is 
said (and may readily be believed) that the 
boards so prep red are flatter and smoother | 
than those planed by hand, In the mould- | 
ing-mills, as they are called, the opera-| 
tions are of greater nicety, for the wood 
has to be fashioned to those architectural | 
forms which constitute mouldings, such | 
as are used by carpenters, joiners, and others. 


| by the carpenter with the aid of hand-planes : 
|it may be applied to the making of sash-bars, 
or the cutting of grooves, or the forming of 
any hollows or protuberances which are to 
| extend uniformly along the grain of the wood; 
jand it is applicable either to hard or seft 
| woods, with a slight adjustment. 
Besides various English machines of this 
kind, there is a French machine, called the 
“Menuiserie Mécanique,” or Mechanical 
Joiner, which both planes and forms mould- 
ings in wood, by plane-irons fixed to an axis 
_ which revolves a thousand times in a minute. 


stained glass, the work of Wailes, of New- 
castle. The window is said to be a very 
beautiful one, combining richness of colouring 
with correctness of outline. A brass placed 
on the north side of it records, “that it was 
erected as a memorial of Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. J. Hughes, by surviving friends.” The 
whole cost of the restoration has considerably 
exceeded 6001. Messrs. D. and C. Jones, of 
Bradford, Wilts, were employed as the 
builders. 

Lichfield —St. James’s Church, Ogley Hay, 
was consecrated on Wednesday week. It isa 


| the sole accommodation both for books and 





small cruciform structure, in the Early Deco- 
: ‘ rated style, crowned by a small spire, and will 
NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. seat nearly 400 persons, all the sittings free. 
Dover.—It has been resolved at acommon/  [incoln.—At the recent half-yearly meeting 
hall in the new Sessions-house to promote the | of the gas company, says _ Léxcolashire 
restoration of the interior of “aa oe Chronicle, “the usual 20 per cent. dividend 
Hall, according to a plan by Mr. Ambrose! was declared, and the affairs were found to be 
Poynter, architect, by which, says the Dover! in so very satisfactory a state that there is no 
Chronicle, its style will be preserved, but} doubt thst peice of ed will very shortly be re- 
transformed from its ecclesiastical to a civil duced to 5s. per 1,000 feet.” 
character : cost about 2,000/. A subscription | 
list has been opened for the realization of the | on 
requisHe means, ‘nection with them will soon be in operation 
Wichester.—As our readers may remember, | foun oon tin cin: 1. mdi aaah be eeaek 
a rate for a museum and public library has | “ = =P lta 
been fixed here, and a museum appropriated.| _ /verpool.—The town council have — 
The tihrarv ie.eti ae 'that Mr. Willis, the builder of the great organ 
y is still small, but additions to it are |! ep BAR fie enltedetedtwich the 
being continually made, and were a proper |!" the Exhibition, sha yn naa papa 
depository established, and visible to donors 


| building of the organ for St. George's Hall. 
who could thus see that their books would be | 





Grimsby.—The docks are now hastening to 
mpletion, and the electric telegraph in con- 


This organ is intended to be larger than any 
properly placed for the public behoof, there is other in the world,—about twice the size of 


-a).,|the famous one at Haarlem, and with at least 
not a doubt but that the library would rapidly | inciitaay deh tandiieate daciaae 


i ions. We are not | '20 stops. : 
Grew sn. venpertanle Cneanions on Monday week much in the same way as 


a little surprised, however, to find, on the) ; I 

. Pte i th the 
, t | that by which a life was recently lost. In 

authority of the Hampshire Independent, that present instance the unfortunate victim was 
readers, in the museum premises, consists in | cond clerk of the works, Mr. fo eae Haw- 
“a small back rvom, situate in the top story, ley. His foot, it is said, of ee ~ met 
lighted by a small window, without, we be- | 2 Plank, and he was precipitated through an 
; : : | unfinished floor to a depth of 27 feet, and so 


lieve, a fire-place, and in which the library | _ 5 A ‘ 
never can be available fur general use.” ‘This | Much injured that he died after his removal to 


. hospital. No charge of carelessness is 
is not the way to form such a library. Spare | 9? pit L na ; 
space already fitted up is what will tempt | ™@de against any one in the Por the tent lee 
donors and subscribers to increase it. | the roan, Ses a a oo 

Wroughton.—Theancient church of Wrough- | Toss the beams apparen “y oi , y- 
ton, which was in a dangerously dilapidated| Warrington.—St. Alban’s (R.C.) Chapel was 





state, has been repaired and reopened, Two | reopened on 12th inst. after being decorated 


clumsy galleries have been removed, and the |and repaired. The walls on each side of a 
church repewed in oak. Stalls of same) altar are diapered in gold, with a pattern o 
material have been raised in the chancel. The | I.H.S. enclosed within a border of bese crosses, 
repairs include the rebuilding of south aisle|on ared ground. The large surface of — 
and clerestory, with new windows to the| wall extending from the panels to the are 


‘former, the whole of the wall of north nave, | over the sanctuary is decorated with a cross 


four new roofs, with various other restorations, | upon a green ground, with gilded centre. The 
the cost of which has exceeded 2,140/., to de- | panelled roof of the large arch which encir- 
fray which the sum of 1,799/. has been col-/| cles the sanctuary is studded with gold stars 
lected, leaving a deficit of 341/., for which the | on an ultra-marine ground, and each of on 
Rev. H. Light, the vicar, is responsible. This | tumerous mouldings on the face of meee 

gentleman gave a whole year’s income from his | has a diversified pattern. The centre o ; me 
vicarage (150/.) for the purpose of assisting to | deep cornice projecting from pote aps bade 
defray the expenses, and his lady gave 366/., | arch to the extremity of the walls on each side 


The cutting tools are small pieces of steel, being the proceeds of 150 portraits, painted | of the sanctuary is filled with scroll work, and 


fashioned to the shape of the moulding, and 
fixed to a rapidly-revolving axis: ths wood is 
brought to the action of these cutters, and a 
perfect shower of little fragments of wood is 
all that tells us what is going on, for the revo- 
lution is too rapid to allow the movement and 
action of the cutters to be traced. 

The great lesson-book in Hyde Park affords 
its teachings on this subject as on others. 
There are five different kinds of wood- working 
machines exhibited by Mr. Furness. One isa 
morticing machine, intended to cut holes for 
the tenon-and-mortice mode of joining tim- 
bers. ‘There is a second morticing machine, 
moved by the foot instead of by steam power, 


by herself for the work during two years past: the mouldings of the cornices are ge 
most commendable exertions, which merit note with _patterns on variegated grounds. e 
as an example to others. altar is covered with a gold fteur-de-lis on - 
| Penally, near Tenby.—The parish church of | ultra-marine ground, and the ote br 
Penally, near Tenby, which has recently under- pancls encircling the altar are om ecora 
gone a complete restoration, under the super- On the surface of the pedestal ve 1 ene ae 
| intendence of Mr. Brandon, was reopened on the altar columns, a lily forms the reg ‘ 
| Wednesday, Oct. 1. The church is very a group of some designs ee in go teed 
| ancient,—cruciform in plan, with the squints, | vermilion ground, and beg — e : a sic 
‘vaulted roof, and plain square tower—cha- | by a | Sager In the re . abc nf ~ 
| racteristic of the Pembrokeshire churches. It | vestry door are statues of - = sear 
‘had long been in a very dilapidated condition. | Joseph, and the gi oo weve st 
' Happily much has now been done towards re- | ornamented with gildec — a 
| storing it toa state of comeliness and order. | pilasters, with the capitals, me = — 
'The old windows, which had fixed wooden | bases, are painted and decorated. e whole 


| fire j lesigned 
and fitted to cut holes from an eighth of an sashes and were of a very debased character, | of the painting and decorations were design 


inch to two inches in width. A third is a 


tenoning machine, for cutting those projections | 


. ip 
which constitute tenons: each tenon is com- covered the stone vaulting of the roof was re- ete eer a 
pletely shaped at one operation. A fourth is | moved, with the intention of leaving the stone- | execu y them. 


a planing maching, for giving a flat and 
smooth surface to planks or any other pieces | 
of wood: the powers of this machine are so | 
easily adjustable as to be easily applied to, 
timbers of all dimensions—from four to fifty | 


feet in length, from eight to forty inches in| place, at the entrance of the church, and the 


) inglish wi John Walker, of Brown- 
have been replaced by Early English windows. | and executed by Mr. , walker, 0 
The coating of whitewash and plaster which edge, — a eres et 
The painting ‘p. a 
work visible ; but in consequence of the rude | benches and pulpit, &e., was executed under 
ee of the material pai sen and the irre- | the superintendence of Mr. John Williams, a 
gularity of the masonry, it was found necessary member of the congregation. _ a 
to replaster the roof. ‘I'he font, a very ancient; Glasgow.— Baron Marochetti, accor ing “* 
one, has been cleaned and removed to its proper the Glasgow Herald, has been selected for the 
; execution of the proposed equestrian statue of 


width, and from a quarter of an inch to thirty unsightly and inconvenient square pews re- her Majesty at Glasgow. 


inches in thickness. A fifth is a mou/ding 
machine, to impart to wood the architectural | 


i f the 
laced by open seats of stained wood-work, Forfar.—A monument to the memory 0 
The ccumpnaelinn is the most ornamental | late Sir Robert Peel bas been placed in the 


form of mouldings, which are usually wrought feature in the charch: it is filled in with | new burial-ground at Forfar. 
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Cockermouth.—A correspondent of the Car- 
lisle Journal says that there is at last some pros- 
pect of anend being put to the unhappy divisions 
which have so long existed in this borough 
with respect to the most suitable plan to be 
adopted for building achurch, The incum- 
bent has stepped between the disseriting par- 
ties, and “has expressed his determination 
that the town shall no longer be without a 
church. He is most sanguine of being able to 
raise the necessary funds, and in that case he 
will build the church upon his own responsi- 
bility.” 

Strathdon.—The laying of the foundation- 
stone of the new church, now erecting in this 
parish, took place on 9th inst. The church 
will cost upwards of 2,000I. 


St. Helier’s.—In the Jersey Times, a corre- 
spondent, “ Medicus,” mentions that the ceme- 
tery of this thickly inhabited town is already 
filled, though appropriated but afew years since, 
and that it is proposed to convert the rectory 
meadow into additional burying-ground. This 
“Medicus” protests against from its proximity 
to the town, its low situation, and undrained 
state, causes certain, as he remarks, to render 
fever and other severe forms of disease en- 
demic around it. 


Stirling.—The first stone of a new Free 
Church has been laid here. It stands in front 
of the railway station, on a rising plot of land 
belonging to the Bank of Scotland. The 
church consists of nave with north and south 
aisles, an apse for the choir and vestry, and a 
lofty steeple united to the south aisle. The 
nave is lighted by a range of clerestory win- 
dows, with a large western window. The aisle 
windows are segment-headed, and the church 
is arranged to accommodate 1180 worshippers. 
On a level with the street is an entrance to a 
large presbytery-room for week-night lectures 
and the secular business of the church. The 
church is approached by returned flights of 
steps (owing to the rising nature of the ground) 
through arched gateways. The contracts have 
been taken by Mr. Gillespie and Mr. Morrison, 
at the sum of 3,170/.: the architects are the 
Messrs. Hay. 


Glasgow.—St. Matthew’s Free Church was 
opened on Sunday last. It is the production 
of Messrs. Black and Salmon, architects, and 
is in the Decorated style of pointed architec- 
ture, with a tower and spire rising to an eleva- 
tion of 200 feet. The lateral portions of the 
edifice are finished with buttresses and em- 
battled parapets—the session-house and vestr 
varying the outline. The interior of the churc 
measures about 90 feet in length by 60 feet in 
breadth. The width is divided into a central 
nave and two side aisles, the nave rising to an 
altitude of 53 feet. The roof is groined, the 
groinings springing from piers and vaulting 
shafts, having foliated capitals, and the inter- 
sections enriched with bosses. The pulpit is 
surmounted by a canopied screen. The large 
south window, which is filled with stained glass 
in the Decorated style, with geometric bands, 
diapered grounds, and rich bordering. The 
aisle windows are also filled with stained glass, 
and the ceiling, walls, and timber-work, have 


JURORS’ AWARDS IN THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 

ALTHOUGH we have already had our share 
of the dreaded reflections and complaints as to 
the awards of the jurors, and although these 
are also manifesting themselves here and there 
throughout the provinces, we were scarcely 
prepared for so bitter an attack on the commis- 
sioners as that which appears in the French 
government organ, the Constitutionnel, which 
accuses them, not only of a disposition to un- 
derrate the beauties of French manufacture, 
but to practise gross and undisguised favour- 


itism, to the prejudice of French exhibitors. | 


There is a vanity which no awards would 
satisfy, short of both the lion’s share and the 
pickings. We were prepared for grumblings 
from all quarters rather than from Paris. 

Amongst ourselves it is complained that 
“Mrs. Haigt, the fortunate exhibitor of a 
well-made shirt from the United States, or an 
exhibitor of ‘lambs’ tails oil,’ a ‘ clay tobacco 
pipe,’ a ‘ wedding cake,’ a ‘ box of sweetmeats,’ 
a ‘walking stick,’ a ‘pail,’ or a ‘ broom,’ re- 
ceives a medal of equal value with that awarded 
for the crystal fountain of Messrs. Osler, the 
beautiful pianofortes of Messrs. Broadwood 
and Messrs. Collard, the effective railway 
break of Mr. Lee, the porcelain and statuary 
of Messrs. Copeland and Messrs. Rose, Erics- 
son’s new motive power and his other highly 
valuable and philosophical inventions, and the 
nationally important and commercially valuable 
inventions of the Chevalier Claussen.” 

This, however, is exactly what the commis- 
sioners desire as the only means of remedying 
the error of having determined to give prizes 
at all. 

Among the malcontents is Alderman Cope- 
land, named in the quotation just given from a 
morning paper, who complains that a prize, 
or jury medal only, has been awarded to the 
productions of his establishment, while that 
of Messrs. Minton has been honoured with a 
council medal, which, the complainant ob- 
serves, is regarded by the public generally as 
indicating a better manufacturer or producer 
than others to whom the prize medal only has 
been given. He reminds the commissioners 
that in conjunction with his colleague, Mr. 
Ricardo, as members for Stoke-upon-Trent,— 
he protested against the constitution of the 
jury,—“ a protest signed by every exhibitor 
(from the Potteries), with, I believe, one soli- 
tary exception, and that exception, now the 
recipient of a council medal.” 

The sum devoted to the purchase of objects 
from the Exhibition to serve as models for 
study in the Schools of Design, is said to be 
5,0001. We hope that this will not be the 
only sum devoted to a purpose so much in 
harmony with the very objects and ends of the 
Exhibition itself. 

A memorial emanating from the leading 
merchants in England, it is said, is to urge 
on the commission the importance of forming 
a collection of objects likely to extend and faci- 
litate trade. 

Steps, it appears, have been taken at New 
York for holding an exhibition next year, pre- 





paratory to an international one, designed also 


| to be held in the United States. We suspect 


been brought 
with ey. Rly ‘Th ined ate ~ Me | that France will be the scene of the next really 


Ballantine, of Edinburgh, is one of his 208 ee helen ee 
successful efforts. The painting is by Mr. | rive a - ae meses ne - Sa ~ 
Wardlaw ; the mason-work by Mr. Rennie. | 54" reread ie acpi sepa te nop ag pe 
, | likely to contribute to such an exhibition; for 
Miscellaneous.—The following consecrations | they appear to be the first who have actually 
have recently taken place :—By the Bishop of | taken any steps towards its realisation. More- 
Chester, the new Church of St. Thomas, | over, it is said that Spain, Austria, Rome, and 
Wigan, containing upwards of 800 sittings, | some of the German states have given their 
more than one-third free. By the Bishop of | assent to the proposal. The building is to be 
Chichester, two new burial-grounds at Worth- | of iron and glass like that in Hyde-park, but 
ing and at Littlehampton. By the Bishop of | not on so great a scale, and is to be erected in 
ew ang the new Church erected at Dolgelly, | the centre of New York. 
y the daughter of the late Robert Vaughan} Autograph letters of a highly complimentary 
ichards, in accordance with the wish of her | character des been addressed by his Royal 
parent.——The foundation-stone of a new|Highness Prince Albert to various gentle- 
Church has been laid at Kidmore, near Caver-|men who have greatly exerted themselves 





sham, Berks. At a large meeting held 

Eton, the Rev. Dr. eveey in hs vari 
subscription was opened for building an addi- 
tional Church for that parish, at an expense of 
5,000/., two-fifths of which are already sub- 





scribed. 


to promote the success of the Exhibition. The 
Prince announces his intention of presenting 
each with a gold medal: to Dr. Lyon Playfair 
he further offers the position of gentleman 
usher, vacant in his household by the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Reid to the governorship of 


Malta. The clear intention of Prince Albert, 
in this new appointment, is to show that, so 
far as lies in his power, men of science shall 
not be neglected, but shall have the offer of 
a due share of such honour or emolument as 
he has to give. Such offices are likely, there- 
fore, henceforth to have another sort of lustre 
shed on them than heretofore. 








A HINT TO ARCHITECTURAL AUTHORS. 


Tue architectural writers of the present 
day are apt to show themselves exceedingly 
negligent in one respect, and inattentive to the 
convenience of their readers, it having become 
‘usual with them to omit that very essential 
appendage to all books of the kind—an Indez. 
Fergusson’s “ True Principles,” &c., Free- 
man’s “ History of Architecture,” Garbett’s 
“ Principles of Design,” ‘Talbot Bury’s 
“ Styles of Architecture,” are, in consequence 
of the omission of indexes to them, rendered 
far less available for the eg of study, it 
being impossible to refer readily to any parti- 
cular matter or passage; so that, unless the 
reader makes a sort of index for himself as he 
goes through the book, he has every time the 
trouble of actually hunting out for what he 
might otherwise turn to at once. Just the 
same is it with Ruskin’s “ Seven Lamps,” and 
also the “ Stones of Venice,”—at least as far 
as the first volume is concerned; and as both 
these works touch upon a great multiplicity of 
matters, the want of facility of reference is a 
most serious inconvenience, although it does 
not seem to have been felt as such by his 
reviewers, probably because, notwithstanding 
their professed admiration, they have been 
satisfied with a single cursory perusal, 

Let us hope that, in case of new editions of 
any of the works above mentioned, or of 
similar ones in the like predicament, an index 
will be introduced ; if only because such addi- 
tion would warrant the words “ improved 
edition” on the title-page, even though the 
book should in all other respects remain the 
same as before. ZETA. 








THE CLOISTER COURT—NEW HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT. 

Tue Cloister Court, in the Palace of West- 
minster, offers the most elaborate elevation to 
be found throughout the building. The other 
inner courts, it will be remembered, are all 
very plain and bald. This is for the most part 
a restoration by Mr. Barry of the old work, 
which had been miserably altered, patched, 
and disfigured by previous architects, Our 
view represents the Court as seen from the 
south-east, and includes the Chantry Chapel. 

In Britton and Brayley’s very interesting 
“ History of the Ancient Palace and late 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster,” ab- 
stracts are given from the account of William 
de Chayllowe, surveyor of the king’s works 
in the Palace of Westminster, amongst which, 
under the date 1325, appears the following :— 
“ For the chapel of the palace, with the new 
alur’, For timber for the new alur’ (cloister), 
between the king’s chamber and the said 
chapel; for stone, as well of Caen as of Rye- 
gate; for lime, sand, iron, coals, plaster of 
Paris, carriage of materials, and for wages,— 
in all 376/. 5s. Ofd.””, And again in the fol- 
lowing year:—‘“ For the chapel: in timber, 
stone, lime, sand, iron, coal, in lead to cover 
the new alur’, and in carriage of materials, 
and the wages of workmen, 153/. 3s. 44d.” 

In this work the cloisters are very fully illus- 
trated by a large number of engravings. The 
court is 49 ft. 6 in. from east to west, and 63 ft. 


from north to south. The width of the cloisters 


is 12 ft. 8 in. 

The masonry of the other parts of the Parlia- 
ment Houses is proceeding gradually; the clock- 
tower grows and grows, and promises to have 
a somewhat attenuated effect. A few nights 
ago, when we passed over the crippled 


Westminster - bridge, there was a clear 
sky and a bright moon; the width of the 
Thames was marked by the lamps on the 
bridges and on the shores, reflected im long 
still streaks of light on the water; and the 
immense pile, which is now beginning to take 





its real outline, produced a grand effect. 
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ENRICHED GOTHIC MOULDINGS. 

I THINK we should accept no theory that 
our experience compels us to believe incapable 
of standing the test of facts. 1,therefore, must 
reject that of Mr. Little on the subject of 
“ Enriched Gothic Mouldings,” from a con- 
viction that he has gone too far, and has on 
insufficient data advaneed statements that 
cannot be substantiated. 

_It is surely incorrect to quote Vitruvius and 
his theory of the triglyph as bearing any 
analogy to the casein poiat. For in a society 
so peculiarly constituted (be it remembered) as 
that of the reemasons, in which so much unity 
existed, it is only just and reasonable to con- | (from the examples which remain to us) to 
clude that had the rejection of “Enriched | establish this fact beyond all controversy, 
Mouldings” been the “ result of a principle laid | simply by bringing together various speci- 
down” by themselves, then no instance would| mens, showing, first, the severe — simple, 
have been found of a departure therefrom. Square, and massive in proportions and 

I think that few persons who have gone 
through a laborious study of our English | riched period; then to its gradual refinement 
architecture will readily discard from their|in the elongated proportions, — slender de- 
folios the valuable matter they have gathered | tached shafts, sma'ler mouldings in greater 
from “ sedilia, tomustones,” monuments, and | profusion and variety, with less enrichments, 
other accessories of our ancient ecclesiastical &c. &c. This done, it could scarcely be con- 
buildings as bein unworthy the name of archi- | sidered a very marvellous thing that some one 


but because I feared he might consider it as 
belonging to a period sufficiently late to be 
classed as “ debased.” 

I cannot think it necessary, at least im our 
days, that Mr. Little should call in the aid of 
his theory to establish or inerease the honour 
so decidedly due to our forefathers as the origi- 
nators of the style we appropriately term Early 
English, for I cannot conceive myself why it 
should be thought a thing improbable 
that the style should have sprung, naturally 
and gradually, from the study and appli- 
cation of the Norman by men of refined 
minds, I think it would be an easy matter 








details—through the richer, to the highly en- | 


rent, we dare say, would be obvious enough.—— 
The eight metropolitan lines of railway had an 
increase of 821,863!. on their traffic for twenty- 
three weeks of this year, ending October 11, 
over and above that of the correspondent period 
of last year. The extra réceipts from the ex- 
hibition itself the Times estimates at 557,483. | 
half a million—besides a small item of 57,000/. 
in addition! “ It thus appears,” remarks the 
Times, “ that immense as have been the receipts 
of the Exhibition itself, the receipts of the eight 
| Metropolitan lines from the same source have 
been greater. Nay, it is evident that it would 
i have answered their purpose to defray all the 
Dor agp of the Exhibition, aad hand over the 
| whole of the 505,0001., received for admission, 
&c., to the Royal Commissioners, to be applied 
| as they please! If this suggestion is too late 
\for this year, it is im good time for another, 
| and for many more yet to come. Notwith- 
| Standing the great reduction of fares made by 
|all the railways to meet the general class of 
| Visitors, that reduction may be carried. still 
further, or rather the accommodation given for 
‘the same fares may be greatly increased, and 
| yet leave a handsome profit to the companies. 








fecture (as Mr. Little seems to imply); but, | of the many highly talented men of the period | Further, we beg to suggest, whether it will not 
on the contrary, will rather confess with me aj should have suggested to his mind the simple answer the purpose of the metropolitan rail- 
deep debt of gratitude as owing not only to the | probability that the pointed arch (shown by | ways to contribute towards maintaining perio- 
able men who produced them, but also to the | the interlacing of their own arches, which pro- | dical and even permanent attractions of the 


many who have since preserved them uncon-| bably was of recent application) would har- 
taminated to the present time, and moreover | monize the better with the state of refinement 
will be willing to view them as the most pure | to which they had brought their style, than the 
and correct evidences of the gradual changes | semicircular form hitherto used; and, eon- 
that have taken place in the character and | sequently at once tried the experiment that 
details of our architecture up to the time when, resulted in its partial, and ultunately in its 
by the dissolution of the monasteries, a sudden | universal, use. 

and violent stop was put to its further develop-; May I ask if this theory is not more 
ment; and, furthermore, will be with me con- | rational, and far more probable than to sup- 


same sort; such, for example, as would be 
implied in the notion of a winter garden used 
occasionally for entertainmentsand exhibitions. 
Of course it would be ridiculous to expect that 
so great an occasion as that we have witnessed 
could be sustained; but something on a 
less scale, and varying from year _ to 
year, might answer the purpose.” ‘This 
is a year that seems likely to open the 





vinced that it was upon these very “ subor-| pose that a sudden leap was taken from the | eyes, as well as to fill the pockets, of the railway 
dinate works of art” that the greatest care, | rich exuberance of the Norman to the elegant | companies. No positive loss of traffic, more- 
study, and skill were not only bestowed, but | refinement of the Early English style, or than | over, has been sustained in any direction, 
absolutely lavished, by the architects of the | the absurd theory of its introduction to this | except in a few special instances. The aggre- 


middle ages. I therefore think that these | country from far distant lands? | gate traffic of all the railways of the United 
W.H.B. | Kingdom, from January 1 to October 11, is 


have even @ prior claim wpon our attention in 
the endeavour to ascertain the principles which eee greater than that for the same period of last 
governed our forefathers in the formation of RAILWAY JOTTINGS. | year by no less an amount than 1,531,604/., 
their wondrous designs. Tue Railway Board is now dissolved, in ,and nearly three millions greater than that 
With these feelings I sent you the two spe- | pursuance of the Act of Parliament passed on , of same period in 1849. In fine it is still more 
cimens alluded to, believing that they would | 7th August last. The officers appointed by satisfactory to know that - the money spent on 
prove too unexceptionable to render it neces-| the Commissioners are to be continued, sub- | the Exhibition by its provincial visitors has 
sary for me to encroach further on your valu- | ject to the orders of the Board of Trade. | been generally rather saved beforehand than 
able space or kind indulgence. | In a recent case at Reading, the County Court borrowed at the time, so that we need not ap- 
The sketch from a finial of the sedilia at| judge decided, notwithstanding a notice by the | prehend a reaction such as usually follows an 
Exeter Cathedral was (as I stated) but one of Great Western Company, “ That they will not, | improvident expenditure.” Nearly 2,000 
many others therein, similar but various in | under any circumstances, be liable for goods | men and between 300 and 400 horses are in 
design; and I may here further observe, that | should any claim arise from delay, detention, | active operation in the formation of the line 
where these enriched necking moulds occur on | or any other cause,”—that if a train was five from Shrewsbury to Hereford. The viaduct 
a low level, they have a small mould on the | or six hours late, and that by that delay any | over the low land on the sides of the river Rea 
top, as well as the bottom of the enriched goods were injured, the company were liable. | at Shrewsbury has been completed, and the 
portion, as it were, clipping it closely to the | It was no argument in their favour to say that | bridge over the expanse of the Abbey Foregate 
shaft, and leaving the enrichment as the pro-, the train was so heavy that they could not pro- | will shortly be advanced. In excavating for 
minent feature in the centre. ‘ceed quickly. Putting a greater quantity of | one of the piers, at a depth of 10 feet from 
This may prove that I am not mistaken “in| luggage in the carriages than could be con- the surface, was discovered a portion of an old 
regarding the carving on the foot of the finial, | veyed was tantamount to putting clogs on the | Stone wall connected with the abbey, and on 
as a portion of the necking mould,” for it; wheels to prevent the carriages travelling at the other side were found the remains of an 
clearly is so, and not as he supposes it to be, | their usual speed.—Mr. Slocombe said that if | old bridge, supposed to have formerly led to a 
“the first swelling of the foliage of the finial ;” | the goods had not been attached to the tram | Monastery over the adjacent marshy ground. 
for it does not most distantly resemble this in at the various stations they must have been | he bridges throughout the line are nearly 
either character or design, and is moreover left behind.—His Honour said that in that finished. The cuttings and excavations ir 
nearly unconnected with it, having only the case they must have more trains, or else reduce permanent way are also being rapidly pushec 
stalks of the foliage running down and stop- | their traffic. He should give a verdict for the | on. Ten stations will be erected oe 
ping upon it abruptly: this and the other | plaintiff for the amount sought. It was inti- | Shrewsbury and Ludlow. rhe gra —_ 
examples referred to are of pure Decorated | mated that this case was only the forerunner | throughout, with one exception, are sal - 5 
character. ‘of hundreds more of a similar nature. The | not more than | in 100. lhe railway to Me. 5 
Regarding the other example, I am wholly | “notice” by the company seems to be simply | low is to be opened by poy et a 
at a loss to understand upon what ground this a ridiculous attempt to take the law into its | sures are being taken for .F — moe : 
is considered as “evidently Norman.” Ican/own hands. Railway companies, in whose | dock and railway at the = mee oe ie th 
only say that the carving of the effigy, the | hands the highways of the empire are entirely | the Tyne, in connection with coal fields in the 
foliage, and other ornaments are distinctly | monopolized, would really appear just to requir 

















e | district. The most productive railway in 
of Early English character, and that the} to be kept short by the head, with stout legal | Germanyis said to be that from Furthto Nurem- 
moulding in question harmonizes perfectly reins cast over them, since they imagine that 
with it in every respect. Besides, by assign- all that they have to do to rid themselves of 
ing this monument to Bishop Simon de | responsibility is just to issue notices that they 
Apulia (in which I believe he is correct), it} wont be responsible. Only think of the next 
is shown that the Early English style had pre- | probable “ notice,” had the one now in ques- 
vailed some thirty or forty years even at the | tion been held to be legal, or legislative rather : 
period of his death. And, again, have we an | —‘ Notice: The Great Western Railway Com- 


example of an enriched moulding in the 
Norman style bearing the least resemblance to 
this one? I think not: at all events, I recol- 
lect none. 
I sent you no example of the Perpendicular 
— not that this style is excluded from 
. Little’s period of “four hundred years,” 


pany will not, under any circumstances, be 


liable for the safety of passengers should any 
claim arise from accidents, injuries, deaths, or 
any other cause!” A new fountain of legis- 
lation would have thus been at once established, 
the issue and ultimatum of which it is not easy 
to see, although the uniform direction of its cur- 


| berg, which is at the same time the shortest 
and the oldest of the lines on the Germanic terri- 
‘tory. This line, which is only about a league 
and a quarter French measure (about 3} miles 
English), was constructed at a cost of 200,000 
florins (500,000f.). The gross receipts, in 
1850, amounted to 58,338 florins, and the ex- 
penses to 31,471 florins, leaving to the share- 
holders a net profit of 26,861 florins, or 134 
per cent. on the capital. During the fifteen 
years that this line has existed more than seven 
millions of persons have passed over it, out of 
whom only one passenger has met with any 
jojury, and that was by his own imprudence. 
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TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE. 


Tue International Exhibition has come and 
gone, but, so far as we are aware, not much 
progress has been made towards the organiza- 
tion of tribunals of commerce throughout the 
country, or even in the metropolis. Powerful 


influences may be brought to bear against | 


them ; yet we hope that so great a public good, 
however much evil it may be supposed to bring 
to a single class of the community, the law- 
yers, will ere long be firmly and universally 
established in every commercial city and town 
throughout the empire. The assistant secre- 
tary to the committee of the Tribunals of Com- 
merce (Mr. E. H. Stanley) has just published* 
a little sixpenny pamphlet, titled “‘ What are 
Tribunals of Commerce?” addressed to the 
commercial community, which seems well 
adapted to promote the end in view. “ It was 
shown by Mr. J. MacGregor, M.P. for Glas- 
gow,” he states, on p. 14 of this publication, 
“ that the Tribunals, of Commerce in France 
settled more cases in one day than all the civil 
tribunals did in a month: thus the average 
duration of such cases might be fairly calcu- 
lated. Before these tribunals every one should 
be allowed to plead his own cause and examine 
his opponent as to facts, and also to call wit- 
nesses if desirable, although in most instances 
there are no witnesses to commercial transac- 
tions, except thetwo parties concerned. Itshould 
be optional to employ counsel; but as his 
technical knowledge would be of no avail, bis 
services would, perhaps, not be sought for. In 


the Stock Exchange, where a Tribunal of | 


Commerce has existed upwards of fifty years, 


look down upon such as I,—foolish sticklers 
‘for honour, uprightness of conduct, and all 
| that sort of humbug, of which I know nothing, 
continue to persist in charging their 5 per 
cent.; but then they have had to pay pretty 
dear for what knowledge they have (a great 
| deal of which is quite unnecessary—witness 
me), and have, as they say, a reputation to 
support, but that’s “all my eye.” 

Neither are we architects the only sharp 
people in Birmingham, for our town council, 
when they require gaols, lunatic asylums, and 
other corporate buildings erected, are too good 
judges of the value of money and an archi- 
tect’s services, to pay 5 per cent., but advertise 
for those who will make designs and super- 
intend the works at the cheapest rate: the re- 
sult is they get their work for half what they 
would have to pay to one of the above-men- 
tioned “honourable men ;” but they are well 
pleased, so what does it matter ? 

I consider, Mr. Editor, you and your readers 
will owe me a good turn for thus “ putting 
| you up to a thing or two,” and showing you 
sicer we do it in smoky “ Brum,” and that this 
communication ought not to have been made 
without a pretty good fee; but having the 
| good of the profession in view, I present it 
' gratis, hoping you will profit by it. 

A Know inc “ BRUMMAGEM ” 
ARCHITECT. 





| 





|THE DIOCESAN TRAINING INSTITUTION 
| FOR SCHOOLMISTRESSES AT DERBY. 


| On Wednesday in week before last the Dio- 


all questions are decided upon justice and not cesan Institution for the Training of School- 
law; and there is no instance of any appeal | mistresses, in Derby, was inaugurated by the 


from the decision of the committee in exist- 


Bishop of Lichfield, and a large assemblage of 


ence. All railway companies make any dis- the resident clergy. The mayor and a nume- 
putes dependent on the decision of their engi- TOUS body of the local gentry were also 
neers and others, i. e. the principle of Tribu-| Present. 

nals of Commerce. An Arbitration Court is| The building has been recently finished. It 
not exactly a Tribunal of Commerce, because | Stands on the Uttoxeter road with its principal 
the one is optional, the other must be binding front and main entrance to the south. The 
by Act of Parliament. You cannot compel a length of this front is about 100 feet, and 
rogue to arbitration: you could oblige him to the depth from south to North is about 
come before the tribunals; and to gain such 45 feet. The style of design adopted by 
tribunals depends solely andentirely upon you the architect, Mr. Stevens, is that of 
who are engaged in commerce.” 'the period of James I.: it presents a com- 





Dg DR AI | breaks, and angles. The general structure is 
BRUMMAGEM ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. | o¢ brick, aa the door ee and window 
_ In the case of Taylor v. Stephenson, men- mouldings are of hewn stone, and belts of 
tioned by you last week, you, in the depths of encaustic tile run round the whole at the 
your simplicity, say, “If this (23 per cent.) junction of the different stories, and numerous 
BE the usual commission, the Birmingham panels of the same material decorate portions 
architects must be getting rich.” Why, bless of the different fronts. These tiles, together 
your simple heart, Mr. Editor, you do not for with the tesselated pavement of the corridors 
a moment suppose that 2} per cent. is ALL we and the mosaic floor of the entrance hall, 
get? No, no! We are sharp, keen, wide- according to the Derby Mercury, were the gift 
awake fellows, we Birmingham architects. We of Mr. H. Minton, who also contributed 1001. 
have an idea that by charging Jow for our to the institution. 


services, we, as it is with any other trade, get| The entrance-hall leads directly to the prin- | 


more business; but then, you see, there is cipal corridor, by which it is transversely 
such a thing as being “ paid by bricklayers crossed. The roof of the hall is a combination 
and carpenters for our services. of semi-circular groined arches, supported in 


There is an old adage, which says, “ when the centre bya stone pillar. The dining-room, | 


the eye does not see, the heart does not or refectory, facing the hall on the right, 
grieve;” and if we do, instead of charging measures 28 feet in length by 19 in breadth. 
5 per cent., say but 24 per cent., I suppose it On the same floor are the chaplain’s room, 


is possible to add the difference in commis- | waiting-rooms, class-rooms, sitting apartments, | 


sion, and now and then something more, on to &c. The second and upper floors are occupied 
the builder’s account: we get the money, and by bed-rooms, hospital-rooms, and other dor- 
our employers, not knowing anything about it, mitories, bath-rooms, lavatories, &c. 
a satisfied: so what does it matter? The general ventilation is secured by air- 
Many are simple enough to suppose that, to flues, opening into a central ventilating shaft; 


be an architect, it is necessary to have been and there is an o i 
, pen fire in each apartment, 
properly educated, and to go through the The corridors and staircases are heated by | 


regular routine of an office. Nothing of the Price’s ap all i 

paratus. A fall in the ground to- 
= . I a did anything else than plane a wards the north secured a basement or sunk 
ew floor-boards,—and my master told me I | story without the expense of excavation. In 


had not sense enough to do that well, and thi i i i 
, this floor the 
kept me at that for the whole term of sduenebatieict-aeitetemen’ 


apprenticeship ; but the fact was, I had a soul | pied by an extensive range of cellars, &c., 


|plete facade on all sides, with pinnacles, | 


my | those above; the south side of which is occu- | 


above it; and being tolerably well up in arith- 
metic, and able to tell the difference between 
Tonic and Gothic, and to draw a plan, I 
thought myself fully qualified to write “ Archi. 
tect” to the end of my name; and here | am, 


an ARCHITECT and Survey | : : J : 
EYOR, and get a | to meet this outlay will be raised in the follow- | four “ elegant, substantial, and commodious ” 


better living at it, I assure you, than I ever 
could have done as a carpenter. 
Some architects in our town, who affect to 


* Effingham Wilson, Royal Exebange. 








| while its north side gives entrance to store- 
| rooms, kitchens, &c. 


site, and furniture, is nearly 7,000/. The funds 


Council, 2,000/.; ditto from National Society, 





subscription throughout the diocese. 








COMPETITION ARCHITECTURE. 
OsseRvING in your paper of the 11th inst, 
an extract from some old work, headed “ Com- 
petition Sculpture,” I presume that the follow- 
ing short extract, from a journal of the same 
date, may not be otherwise than acceptable. 
It forms a kind of series on art, and that 
which follows is styled—“Advice to ye young 
student in ye profesion of ye ancient craft of 
building,” and runs thus:—‘“ Advice to ye 
young student in ye profession of ye ancient 
craft of building and architecture, whereby ye 
youth may betimes become truthful in ye 
representation of ye great works of ye glo- 
rious ancient cities of Athens and of Rome, 
and may (with ye guide hand of ye committee 
of taste) build up works of ye modern tymes, 
which never was hereto seen before. 

Imprimis,—Make ye elevation and ye view 
in ye perspective well colored in ye most 
brilliant colors; ye sky, with ye flitting 
cloudes, and ye four-ground, studded with ye 
regimento’s of gay and valient soldiers, nor be 
unmindful of ye good kynges carrige, with his 
prancing horses and running footmen, all of 
which do give life and great gaiety to ye 
scene, and cause great attraction to ye gentle- 
men of ye committee. 

Secondo,—Ye elevation thus complete, trust 
to ye success with ye committee, for though be 
it they advertize for ye plans, ye sections, ye 
estimates, and ye &c. &cs., they are of a 
verity more taken with ye regimento of gay 
and valient soldiers, than the plain lines, at 
angles and right angles, which doth show ye 
great sence and ye accommodation within ye 
building. 

Terzzo,—Oblige ye committee with ye esti- 
mate on ye lowest terms, and when ye walls rise 
and ye genius is made thereby apparent ; slight 
mention may be signified of hasty estimates, 
difficulties unforeseen, and exceeding great 
delays, which ye committee will duly consider 
and may be tack on 24 per cent. extra, if not 
screw it from ye builder, &c. &c.” 








NEW OMNIBUS ASSOCIATION. 

WE are glad to find that our efforts of late 
to prepare the public mind for a reform of the 
omnibus system, so soon as the Exhibition 
harvest was at an end, have not been unavail- 
ing. Our last week’s proposal the daily papers 
did us the honour to lay before those inter- 
ested on Saturday, and a preliminary meeting 
of omnibus proprietors, on Monday, nume- 
rously attended, led to another, which resolved 
to establish the 2d. fares suggested by us, 
along with the 3d. and 4d. ones, and for these 
purposes, to form a new association for work- 
ing the various routes at the reduced fares. 
The first route to be opened will be from Bays- 
water to Tottenham-court-road, 2d.; thenee 
to Bank, 2d. ; second route from Great Western 
Railway, at Paddington, to Great Northern at 
King’s-cross, 3d. ; and from Yorkshire Stingo 
to King’s-cross, 2d. Mr. Crawford, the 
originator of the Hungerford and Camden-town 
lines, pointed out that on every 100 omnibuses 
such fares must yield a profit of 30,0351. per 
annum, though only half full,—66,435/., if 
two-thirds full,—84,635/., if three-fourths full, 
and 139,235/., if full! The expense of working 
each omnibus he estimated at 2/. Os. 9d. a day. 
The rules have been all agreed to. We may 
here add, that we perceive, too, by an adver- 
tisement in the Times, that our suggestion of a 
penny omnibus has been also taken up, and 
that the route on which it is to be tried is 
along Oxford-street, from Edgware-road to 
Tottenham-court-road. The public should sup- 
port any respectable scheme whereby the old 

monopoly under which they were so lately 

tricked on false pretences may be overthrown. 

We hope something will also be done for the 

introduction of improved vehicles, but we fear 





that the three hund id to be “ laid 
The contract was taken by Mr. George! nelly eho serety wars 


Thompson. The entire cost of the building, | 


up in ordinary” form a rather formidable 
obstacle to immediate reform in this respect. 
We observe, from the Glasgow Examiner, that 


|ing manner :—Grant from Committee of _new ones have been built there for Liverpool. 


Surely we shall not be allowed to be long 


ct to} 400/, The remaining 4,600/. provided by | behind Glasgow and Liverpool in this respect. 
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to state that he has patented an iron omnibus 
such as we spoke of in last week’s BurLpeEr. 
It carries seven additional passengers, and is 
of lighter draught and greater durability than 
those in use. 





BELFAST. 


Tue new Church of St. Paul’s, York-street, 
Belfast, which was consecrated on the 30th 
ult., is built from the designs of Mr. Lanyon 
(county surveyor), in the Early English 
style, and consists of nave and chancel with- 
out aisles. The east window is a triplet with 
shafted jambs both internally and externally, 
the arch mouldings being enriched with the | 
dog-tooth ornament, which is also cut over the 
doors, chancel-arch, and on the trusses of the 
chancel-roof: the pulpit is of stone, entered | 
by an arch from the vestry, and is situated at 
the junction of the nave and chancel. There 
are no galleries, and the church will accommo- 
date about 600 worshippers. The centre light | 
of the east window is filled with stained glass, 
the gift of the architect, and there is a small 
memorial window in one of the lancets of the 
nave. There is a tower and bell-cot at the 
south-east corner of the nave, a south porch, 
and vestry at north side of chancel. The 
gable-crosses were twice purposely thrown 
down during the erection of this church, and 
the gables are now surmounted (not adorned) 
by enormous stone finials of questionable 
taste. 


The new building for the Northern Bank, | 
by the same architect, is rapidly approaching | 
completion. It is of Portland stone, excepting 
a plinth of granite, and is in the Italian style, | 
of one story over a sunk basement. ‘The 
windows are arched and deeply-recessed, the 
jambs enriched with engaged fonic columns 
and pilasters, the whole being finished with | 
cornice and balustrade. 


The Corn Exchange in Victoria-street, de- | 
signed by Mr. Jackson, is a plain astylar build- | 
ing, the basement being fitted up as a series of 
shops, above which is a lofty hall with seg- | 
mental headed windows. 





| 
FRANCE.—NOVEL HUMANITARIAN AND 
SANITARY ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Ir has been of late observed, in some of the | 
large towns, especially the seaports of France, 
that a number of travellers arriving from a 
great distance, either by land or sea, are in a) 
very low condition, often on the brink of dan- | 
erous illness. But, on the other hand, it has 
en also found that such persons will, by 
timely aid and attention, recover in a few days; | 
whereas, when left to themselves, their sub- | 
sequent bodily condition will be impaired so| 
much as to require a long and expensive treat- 
ment. Consequently, the “ Hdpital de la! 
Ville de Marseilles ” has attempted to guard | 
— those emergencies by apportioning part 
of their wards to the establishment of Salles 
des Voyageurs (travellers’ wards), containing 
room for thirty male and ten female inmates. 
Stringent regulations have, of course, been 
laid down for guarding against abuse, &c.; 
and no person can remain longer than three 
days in the hospital as a mere traveller. As 
in most sick- houses of the Continent, no letter 
of introduction is required, as these establish- 
ments are maintained either by the State or 
the corporations. It has been duly remarked 
as a strange coincidence, that while our first 
hospitals (hospitium) were established for the 
care and comfort of the Crusaders and other 
wayfaring men, the same sort of benevolent 
hostelries has again sprung up by the exigen- 
cies of these latter days. * 

















| the streets of London become full of instruc- | 


| soil and live in the same neighbourhood. | 
| London cries,” at first unintelligible, begin | 


| clothesman as he passes in the morning is less 
harsh and more plaintive than before. 


{the most kumble and dingy-looking streets 


THE STRANGER IN LONDON. 

THE stranger who comes to reside in Lon- 
don, and who has no connexion or circle of 
acquaintance, such as requires time to form, is 
apt, especially if he is of a thoughtful and not 
over buoyant disposition, to experience a 
strong reaction of feeling. When the excite- 
ment produced by the “ great city ” has passed 
away: when its sights have been seen, and its 
streets, with their shops, have grown familiar ; 
then he begins to understand what it is to be a| 
hermit amongst millions. The sense of self- | 





|importance is crushed : he knows no one, and 


no one knows him: heis a mere atom amongst 
the thousands that flit around him,—a drop of 
rain that has fallen into the ocean; and it isa 


| long time before he becomes reconciled to his 


loneliness. London presents to him, with all | 
its ramifications and details of trade, a large | 
field of employment: its comforts and its) 
enjoyments are divided and subdivided, exhibit- | 
ing a scale of many degrees, from the great 

facilities for amusement and the many tempta- | 
tions to beguile the leisure hours or deaden the | 
moral feeling : still, if he has not fallen into | 
vice or run into dissipation, the sense of loneli- | 
ness will rise above all, and “‘ home sickness,” | 
for a time, may depress his energies. But the, 


manly and cheerful mind gets over all this, and | 
tion and entertainment, and then it begins to| 
classify them, and to remark the differences | 
produced on beings of like passions and feel- 


| ings by circumstances and education,—to see 


how widely men differ who dwell on the same | 


| 


|to have some meaning, and even music in| 


them; and the guttural croaking of the old | 


London becomes truly a living panorama: 


have some points of interest: the shops, from 
the coal-shed and potato-store to the stately 
show-room, with its plate-glass doors and 
mirrors that multiply its extent, are full of 
animation: on either side ample accommoda- 
tion is offered upon the most reasonable terms, 
such as hats that you can fold up and put into 
your pocket—cloaks impervious to rain—boots 
and shoes the neatest, easiest, and cheapest— 
clothes of the newest cut, and warranted to 
wear at least for some time—patent sauces— 
patent medicines—patent harps—patent man- 
gles—portable steam-engines and economical 
boilers—iron and brass bedsteads—invalid 
sofas and chairs—bazaars, &c., with “ no charge 
for admission ’—Britannia metal that cannot 
be distinguished from silver—goods selling off 
at an “ immense sacrifice,’—and everything, in 
short, for money that money can buy. 

The most common resource by which a large 


are expected to commence early next sp . 





share of public attention is attempted to be 
drawn, is that afforded by handbills and 
placards; but these, though often pungent 
enough in expression, and set out in all the 


as a whole, the words of our great dramatic 
poet, with a slight substitution, may be justly 


applied to it,— 


** How rich, how poor, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful, is London.’’ 


G. J. Ruopes. 





RAILWAY AND OTHER WORKS 
IN IRELAND. 


Tue portion of the Killarney Junction Rail- 


way, extending for ten miles out of Killarney, 
is to be completed by Mr. Edwards, and the 


30 miles between that and the Mallow station, 


on the Great Southern and Western Railway, 


will be contracted for by Mr. Dargan. 
The works on the Cork and Youghall line 


The contractors for the Waterfo 


end of 


the line, on the Waterford and Kilkenny Rail- 
way, Messrs. Ellis and Husler, of Leeds, 


having given over the portion between Knock- 
william and Mullinavat, to sub-contractors, we 
find that Mr. Butcher and Messrs. Barnes and 
Fletcher are in full operation upon their respec- 


_tive contracts, and the works are progressing 


satisfactorily. Mr. Joseph Burke is also en- 
gaged in finishing his contract between Jer- 
point-hill and Knockwilliam. Considerable 
employment is being afforded to the poor in 
this district. 

The Board of Public Works are construct- 
ing a large deep canal from the harbour of 
Galway into Lough Corib, which is the second 
largest lake in Ireland. The lake will be 
navigable for small steamers as far as the town 
of Coy, which contains an abbey in which the 
last of the Irish kings died. 

The Midland Great Western Railway Com- 
pany are fitting up extensive gas works at the 
Mullingar terminus. The directors are about 
making arrangements with the inhabitants for 
the lighting of the town upon reasonable 
terms. 

The Waterford and Limerick Railway will 
be opened for traffic as far as Cahir in about 
five weeks, and the whole way to Clonmel 
before the end of December. 








DECISION AS TO THE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN A “SHORE” AND A 
COMMON SEWER. 


PaLMeR v. HuGHEs. 


Tuts was an action in the Shoreditch County Court 
to recover the sum of 14/. 14s. expenses incurred 
in the construction of a common sewer to two houses 
situate in St. James’s-street, De Beauvoir-road, 

Mr. Ashley, who appeared for the plaintiff, stated 
that the defendant, who had built extensively on the 
De Beauvoir estate, undertook to build and finish two 
houses for the plaintiff for the sum of 735/., and that 
it was expressly stipulated at the time of the contract 
that the defendant should bear the burden of the 


|sewers. On the 14th of October, 1845, the plaintiff 


paid a deposit of 99/., for which sum the defendant 
gave a receipt, in which he agreed to pay for the 
| construction of a ‘‘ shore ’’ to each of the houses in 


advantages of large and small type, are prem | question. The defendant had since received the whole 
oolong peepee os BON wba 
co ’ tiff had paid the sum which he now sought to recover 
with since is frequently adopted, and, upon | of the defendant for the making of the common 
consideration, fifteen or twenty placard bearers, | sewer, for the expenses of which the defendant, in 





Tue Proposep Finspury Parx.—Con- 
siderable progress has been made within the 
past fortnight by the authorities of the Woods | 
and Forests, in surveying the site of the new 
park, and also in collecting information 

uired to be obtained previous to an estimate, 
being made of the necessary outlay for com- | 
pensation, &c. and for taking the preliminary | 
steps to bring in a bill for making the park 
next session. 


scattered over London, might each, singly, 
accomplish nothing, but the same number in 
company, marching single file, can scarcely 
fail to arrest attention, and passing a number 
in a row, each telling the same thing, is like 
receiving a succession of rapid blows on the 
memory. 

From the many opportunities afforded, a 
stranger will find that nowhere but in London 
can he live at so cheap or dear a rate, nor do 
various articles of furniture or dress undergo 
such mutations. The pier glass which in| 
Brook-street or Grosvenor-square has often re- 
vealed, in silence, the charms of a beauty to, 
herself, may come at last to decorate the | 
parlour of a marine-store. The suit which has | 
been paraded in Bond-street, now hangs in| 
Holywell-street or Rag-fair. The hat which 
has covered the head of a duke may at last 
adorn a porter’s brows on Sunday. An 
economical man may furnish his house, from 
the kitchen to the drawing-room, without pay- 


accordance with the terms of his agreement, was 
| liable. 

Mr. Lewis (instructed by Mr. Beard, from the 
office of Mr. Buchanan), contended that the de- 
fendant had acted strictly up to his agreement, and 
had done all that he undertook to do. The houses 
were substantially built, and were finished to the 
satisfaction of the plaintiff; and the defendant had 





constructed a ‘‘ shore ’’ to each house, which was a 
totally different thing to a common sewer, and the 
literal meaning of which wasa drain. The agree- 
ment expressly stated that each house was to be 
laid on the ‘‘ shore ;’’ and it was obvious from the 
spelling of the word, as well as from the omission 
of the adjective ‘‘ common,”’ that the defendant 
had no other intention than that of forming or 
making a drain to communicate with the common 


sewer. 

Mr. Ashley urged that it was an error in the 
spelling, and proposed to examine the plaintiff as 
to the meaning of the agreement. 

His Honour said he could not allow a party to 
explain by parole evidence what he had put in 
writing. The contents of a written instrument 


ing a visit to an upholsterer. Taking London | could not be altered: the instrument must speak 
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for itself. He was clearly of opinion that the’ 
agreement meant nothing more than the communi- 
cation of the sewer, or ‘‘ shore,’’ from the house to 
the public sewer. If it meant anything that was 
not expressed, he (his Honour) could not help it, 
and he could not alter the law because a party had 
made a blunder; but he thought it a pity that 
parties who knew nothing of the law should make | 
agreements of this kind without consulting a pro- | 


| 
1 


fessional adviser. The judgment must be for the | 
defendant. | 
LOSS ON BROKEN CONTRACTS. | 
EMPLOYERS’ RESPONSIBILITY. 

WE some time since reported the particulars 
of a case tried at the County Court, Windsor, 
in which a brewer there was defendant, and 
Messrs. Fryer, builders, were plaintiffs. 

A new trial in this case was granted at the last 
Court, on the ground that the payment of 12/. 
into court was a legal admission of the agree- 
mentunder which the work had been performed. | 
The present was an action to recover 21/. 10s. | 
as compensation for the loss sustained on the | 
preparation of materials for building a house _ 
which was not proceeded with, the defendant 
having given notice to plaintiffs to that effect. 
Evidence was again led, but it is unnecessary | 
to re-enter on it. A full report will be found | 
in the Windsor Express newspaper. ‘The 
Judge, after recapitulating the evidence, gave | 
judgment for the full amount claimed, 217. 10s, | 
He said,—I think, looking at the whole of this | 





authoritative precept, which, indeed, they often do 
not furnish, as for illustration of the principles. 
These, though few and simple, occur in combina- 


tions infinitely varied by the special facts, and it | 


seemed expedient to condense the account of such 


general doctrines, which are applicable to almost | 


every case.”’ 


In the preface the author alludes to the 
unjust desire of some to abolish all protection 
by patent. 


“One word on patent law amendments,’’ he 
remarks, ‘‘ for which some persons seem disposed 
to substitute abolition, forgetting that there is an 
instinct of property, the developments of which it is 
the business of the law to regulate—not to suppress. 
There are some notorious evils, some vexatious 
formalities, and ill-adjusted fees—if they were re- 
moved (and the work of excision in reform is easy), 
the system would right itself. The success of con- 
structive legislation is more doubtful, and super- 
ftuous statute law always mischievous.”’ 


Superfluous legislation we would assuredly 
not desire; but the question here may turn on 
the conflict of opinion as to what or whether 
legislation would be really superfluous. ‘The 
sweeping reduction rather than the mere ad- 
justment of fees is certainly a main desi- 
deratum. 


The Patent Journal and Inventors’ Magazine, 
Vol. XI., from April 5th to Septemher 27th, 
1851. Edited by CHartes Bartow and 
Epwarp Joun Payne, Esqrs. London. 


' Drax Cuvurcn.—On Thursday in last week 
‘the ancient church at Drax, near Snaith, was 
/reopened, after extensive restoration, under 
the direction of Mr. G. Fowler Jones, architect. 
The parish church at Drax, like most of our 
old churches, still retains a few relics of by- 
gone days, interesting alike to the amateur and 
the architect. The south front, which is seen 
| from the road, presents in the nave a very nice 
' specimen of enriched clerestory of the Perpen- 
‘dicular period. The tower, which is at the 
| west end of the nave, is of much earlier date, 
/surmounted by a well-proportioned spire, also 
‘of the Perpendicular period. In the interior 
there are several parts of the old Norman 
building remaining: the piers and arches on 
the north side of the nave are of this period, 
‘the arches having simple label mouldings, 
‘ornamented with a small dog-tooth ornament. 
| The tower and chancel arches are also Nor- 
/man. The body of the church is 56 feet long 
‘by 47 feet broad, consisting of nave, with 
‘north and south aisles. The chancel is 37 feet 
6 inches long by21 feet broad, having lancet win- 
dows in the sides,—the east window presenting 
a specimen of the general mode of restoring 
‘country churches in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, being a large square openi 
‘with sash frame. ‘The north aisle is carrie 
‘further eastward than the arch dividing the 
‘chancel from the nave and forming a chapel 
‘which was separated from the church by a 
|carved oak screen, similar to that in the chan- 


case, and taking into consideration the loss THe Patent Journal well sustains its character. | .) arch. The present alterations have been 


sustained, or likely to be, on the 13,500 bricks, 

even by the evidence of defendant’s own wit- | 
nesses, that I should not be doing justice, if [| 
gave judgment for less than the whole amount | 
claimed by plaintiffs, which I think very rea- | 
sonable compensation, as in addition to the | 
loss, they must have experienced considerable | 
anxiety, and as the contract was not terminated 

for above a twelvemonth after its commence- 

ment, plaintiffs may have been prevented from 

entering into any other contracts, having the 

present one pending. I do not see how I can 

give plaintiffs the costs of the second nonsuit, 

but I shall give them the full costs of the 

application for the new trial, as well as for the 

trial to-day, for the plaintiffs have been put to 

more trouble and anxiety in recovering their 
claim, from the litigious conduct of the de- 

fendant, who has entailed more anxiety and 

expense upon the plaintiffs, in endeavouring 
to recover a reasonable demand, than any case 
that has come before me since the establish- 

ment of these courts. 





It forms an interesting and curious collection 
of the results of man’s scientific ingenuity.* 





PAiscellanea, 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—The 
telegraph has been introduced, it is said, into 
the principal school at Bishopswearmouth, the 
wires being laid through the establishment, 


and the orders of the head master being in-| 


stantaneously transmitted to the associates and 
servants. The Atheneum states that the 
same two gentlemen who first suggested and 
commenced the telegraph across the Straits of 
Dover, ‘“ have expressed to some of our emi- 
nent engineers and capitalists their conviction 
of the feasibility of establishing a single line of 
communication between this country an 

America, for a less sum than was paid for 
making a single mile of the expensive portion 
of the Great Western Railway.” It was pro- 
posed in this instance to have only a single 





| wire covered with gutta percha, similar to that 


Books. _ used last year to prove the practicability of pass- 
| ing an electric current across the Channel from 


The Law of Patents and Registration of In- 
vention and Design in Manufacture: with 
Statutes, Forms, and Rules. By ‘THomas 
Turner, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
“Counsel to Inventors,” &c. Crockford, 
Strand. 1851. 

Patent law writers have of late been mar- 

shalling their forces for the coming strife, which | 

it is to be hoped will be stirred up in the 
ensuing session of Parliament for the settle- 
ment of this moot question. Mr. Turner 
ranks amongst the ablest of these writers. 

The present work, however, is a practical one, | 

illustrative of the law as it stands, and usefal | 

to all inventors who would wish to thread, 
their way through its intricacies without being | 


England to France—to which it was proposed 


‘to add an additional poaerten of hempen 


plat—the hemp having been passed through a 
chemical solution, to render it indestructible in 
salt water. Such a line, it was said, of gutta 
percha and prepared hemp, would, although 
only about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
be of nearly double the strength of the experi- 
mental line laid down between England an 


| France last year in a strong sea and running 


tide. A sum of 100,0001., it is estimated, would 
mere than accomplish it. ‘The extension of 
the line across the American continent to the 
Pacific,” it is added, “‘ would follow certainly, 
and we should have the astounding fact of a 
communication from the shores of the Pacific, 


caught in its meshes or disappearing altogether Crossing America, and the Atlantic, and touch- 
in its pitfalls. Though a practical work, it ing our shores, in an instant of time.”——For 
assumes a theoretical form, being, in fact, a the information of those who require it, we 





theory of the praetice of the patent law,—a | ay here state, that the cost of the new cable 
in the English Channel is said to have been 
Tue Iron Trapve.—The quarterly meet- 
ings have taken place, and have proved as flat 
and useless as usual, so that there is really 
nothing to report, unless it be that recent 
failures have given furthor alarm. The nominal 
prices of manufactured iron are 5/. 5s. to 8/. ; 
pig-iron, 45s. to 65s. per ton. 


i 
‘“‘ Theory of a subject of jurisprudence which | 
presents some very peculiar and some rather subtle | 
features. ‘The whole of the Patent Law,’ says the | 
resent Master of the Rolls (Evidence, House of | 
ds Committee, 1851), ‘is exceedingly difficult, | 
ularly in practice. Nobody I have ever yet | 
nown has been able to arrive at a satisfactory defi- 
nition, precisely to ascertain in any case what is a | 
new and what is a useful invention. The cases at | 
law (which are very numerous) give a sort of rough | 
definition of the matter ; but the judges have found | 
themselves totally at a loss to do more than decide 
in,each individual case.’ Of these cases a selection | 
is here given (with some preference to recent deci- | 
sions, and including some which are not in the 


Standard reporters), and used, not so much for | 
{ 


| Steam once more 





* By the way, how does it happen that paragraphs fi 
The Builder, t have lost ther true cae om pi 
under an alias, as so many of them do, gain admission to 
the columns of the Patent Journal, while by no accident is 

Builder itself gyries 5 that Se can discover? E. g., 
{ »’—false paternity, Scot 
Railway Gazette, real origin, The ‘Builder re 


carried out through the liberality of the vicar, 
‘the Rev. Jocelyn Willey. The contractors 
|were Messrs. Brown and Flintoff, of York.— 
| Yorkshire Gazette. 

| Decorations tn Rome.—A correspondent 
‘of the Atheneum says, respecting the church 
San Paolo fuori le Muri at Rome,—* The gilt 
ceiling of the nave is completed :—that of the 
side aisles with sunk panels and coffers elabo- 
rately carved, is in a state of forwardness, 
The wisdom of lavishing such magnificence in 
the head-quarters of pestilence is more than 
questionable ; but should the next five-and- 
itwenty years see the completion of the build- 
‘ing, the edifice .will be one.uarivalled in im- 
|pressiveness and beauty,—gaining, perhaps, 
'in entire concord and harmony of form and 
| colour what it has lost in time-hallowed asso- 
| ciations,—and to the meredilettante eye, which 
| becomes surfeited with repetition upon repeti- 
| tion of the devices of Bramante, Borruomini, 
| Bernini, &c., &c., most weleome as affording 
the relief of variety among the countless eccle- 
siastical edifices of Rome. Thorough-going 
restorations, too, are going on in the fine 
church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva. The 
vaults of the transepts and choir have been 
just newly covered with frescoes: the pillars 
of the nave are repaired, and in process of 
being polished : the monuments and altars are 
re-arranged; and the building is a hive of 
workmen. Would that art and zeal were onet 
|——but the new frescoes, showy enough as is 
‘their entire effect, cannot compare with con- 
temporary German paintings nor even with the 
French essays in the portals of St. Germain 
PAuxerrois and the chapels in St. Méry at 
Paris; and their want of style, I fear, will be 
, found all the more prominent and disappoint- 
_ing when the works of elder art, in which this 
¢ehurch is rich—the Christ of Michael Angelo 
,and the altar-piece by Fra Beato among them 
~—shall be again visible, on the completion of 
the repairs in progress.” 

THe Reapinc Survey.—Is it ugual 
for the Local Boards of Health to reserve ‘the 
“filling in” of town surveys for their own 
surveyor after advertising for tenders for the 
complete work? In the case of the Reading 
survey the local board has accepted a tender 
for the triangulation at 297/. and given their 
own surveyor the filling in portion of the 
survey for 300/.,making together 597/., whereas 
tenders for the triangulation at 250/.,.and for 
the complete survey at 4801. (both by compe 
tent persons) were rejected. As the amounts 
of the tenders have not been published it may 
be interesting to surveyors as well as rate- 
payers to know how this description of busi- 
ness is settled after public competition.—A 


ComPertiror. 
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Pan-GyMNASTICs.—An advertisement 
under this title, in our outside columns, has 
just caught our eye. Mechanism and appara- 
tus of small compass and Lulk, easily managed 
and stowed away, and while in use promotive 
of general bodily exercise and health, ard not 
merely strengthening some of the muscles 
systematically at the expense of others,—thus 
overturning the equilibrium of a well-propor- 
tioned development, and perhaps doing evil as 
well as good,—is certainly a desideratum, of 
the accomplishment of which we seem here to 
have some prospect. The importance of gym- 
nastic exercises is becoming more and more 
generally recognised and acted on. We ob- 
serve that a “Juvenile Gymnasium” for 
the royal children has just been erected in 
Buckingham Palace, and we hope shortly, by 
help of some such convenient apparatus as that 
now promised us, to find private dwellings and 
back-grounds zs generally supplied as schools 
are now with apparatus of more cumbrous and 
unreimoveable dimensions. 

NortH anv East Ripincs Lunatic 





with regard to those, and they must be very 
few, even in a large number of pupils, who 
could ever hope to be real designers, he ven- 
tured to say that the instruction of schools of 
design would never make them altogether de- 
signers. It would merely put into their hands 
weapons which they must bring to bear upon 
the varied objects of nature around them. It 
gave them eyes to see and hands to work— 
power to appreciate and select objects of beauty 
by which they were surrounded—and unlessthey 
did that they would degenerate into mere copy- 
ists, repeating conventional forms which had 
existed for ages. He believed in the axiom 
that no beautiful design was ever invented, the 
type or principle of which was not found in 
objects of nature. It was to be able to select 
these objects that was the ultimate result to be 
hoped for from schools of design. 

Cuetsea Hospira, ImMproveMENTs.— 
|The work of filling up the far-famed water 


gardens, is being rapidly proceeded with, the 


brick walls forming the sides of the two canals 
having been cleared away, and when the trees 


AsYLuM.—The paragraph which you quoted | are gone, which they soon will be, the princi- 


from the Staffordshire 
erroneous in respect to the cost of this esta- | 
blishment, that I must beg of you to insert. 
the accompanying statement. ‘The asylum is | 


Advertiser is so} 


pal Dutch characteristic of this part of the 
hospital will have entirely disappeared. The 
reason for the alteration, which is not much 
relished by the pensioners, is that the whole of 


Taste IN MANs¥ietp.—Having seen a 
notice in your paper of the building of a new 
Wesleyan non-conformist chapel at Mansfield, 
I took an opportunity of inspecting it a week 
or two back, and am sorry to find that the 
erection of the Bentinck memorial has not yet 
led the townspeople to cultivate a more correct 
taste in building matters. Taking this chapel 
as a specimen, it is very low indeed. The style 
of the edifice may strictly be called “ Carpenters’ 
Gothic :” the windows are of wood, painted and 
eand-coated (good stone may be obtained within 
100 yards of the site), and glazed with sheet- 
glass in large squares, the whole width of light, 
and no horizontal bars. The interior is fitted 
up with deal benches, which look as if some 
mischievous boys had daubed them over with 
treacle, and scratched out an oak figure with 
their finger nails : the trusses appear below the 
ceiling ornamented with the resemblance of a 
large turnip; and to finish the description, the 
pulpit is an ugly deal box, covered with a kind 
of gingerbread openwork, and a flight of steps 
on each side.—Quiz. 

STRIKES AT KING’S-CROSS AND VICTORIA 
Park. — The bricklayers, carpenters, and 
labourers employed in building the perma- 
nent terminus of the Great Northern Railway, 
at King’s-cross, upwards of 300 in number, 


capable of containing 320 patients, and has | the great quadrangle of the hospital may pre- struck work on Friday in last week, in conse- 
cost in erection, including the farm and, sent an imposing appearance from the now (quence, it is said, of the contractors, Messrs, 
garden premises, garden wall, palisadings, &c.| park, on the opposite side of the river, and Jay, not paying them for an hour and a half’s 








31,945/. 13s. 7d. The purchase of about 90) the bridge to which will be approached from | work short time on the Saturday afternoons, 
acres of land, furniture, clothing, linen, glass,| near the bottom of the gardens, which will | according to custom, unless when the weather 
earthenware, fittings (such as gas, baths,|then have been converted into a large open | permitied of full work, at the rate of ten hours 


waterclosets, &c.), law expenses, and indeed | lawn, from which the river and Battersea-park |a day throughaut the week. 


every charge, amounts, together with the, 
buildings already mentioned, to 49,112. | 
19s. 10d., a rather remarkable contrast with 
the sum of 120,000/. said to have been ex- 
pended.—Samuext Hix, Medical Superin- 
tendent. 

CLEANSING BY STREET ORDERLIES.— 
The report of the surveyor of the City Sewers 
Commission, on the system of cleansing by 
street orderlies has been published: from it 
we gather that while the average cost of dust- 
ing and cleansing for the last ten years was, | 
from Michaelmas 1841 to 1843, 3,436/. 2s. 6d. 
per annnm ; 1844 and 1845, 3,329/. 17s. 3d.; 
and 1846 to 1851 (allinelusive), 5,788/. 11s. 6d., | 
the expense of cleansing the whole of the City 
carriageway upon the street-orderly system, 
estimated according to the experiences of the 
experiment made in 1845-6, would have come 
to an annual sum of 52,052/. From this report 
it appears that the total area of the carriage- 
way of the city of London was at that time 
418,000 square yards; and the area of the 
footway, 316,000 square yards ; making a total 
of 734,000 square yards. 

ScaRBOROUGH ARCH ZOLOGICALSOCIETY. 
—The members of this society met at Lord 
Londesborough’s, on theCliff, Searborough, on 
Monday evening in last week. Some beautiful 
urns were exhibited, belonging to Mr. Kendall, 
of Pickering, who sent them over for the occa- 
sion. Mr. Richardson, of Huntriss-row, also 
exhibited three beautiful eups, heir looms 
which have been in his family upwards of 200 
years: one of these cups was elaborately 
engraved out of a solid elephant’s tooth. A 
paper was read by Mr. Tissiman, the secretary, 
upon the Druid circleon Cloughton Moor, near 
Scarborough, in which he contended that the 
so-called Druid circle was nothing more than 
part of a large cairn or encircled tumulus. A 
vote of thanks was given to Lord Londes- 
borough, as patron of the society, for his kind- 
ness in bringing before the members at all 
times the most valuable works of ancient and 
modern art. 

Uses anv Limits or Scuoois or De- 
stGN.—At the annual meeting of the Sheffield 
Sehool of Design, recently beld, Dr. Ferguson 
Branson observed, that the great objects of the 
school were a = og ee = of 
these objects, that of design, they ought not 
to overlook the fact that the apes object 
was.the instruction of many who could never 


hope.to be designers, but who might form a 
wr of sasteneaite to enter into and realise 


tuay be viewed most advantageously for a con- | 


siderable distance. It will also add nearly 
twenty acres of promenade to the public, who 
resort there in large numbers in the summer 
months.— Morning Advertiser. 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCH- 
DEACONRY OF NORTHAMPTON.—At a com- 
mittee meeting held on Monday, October 13, 
the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne in the chair, plans 
for the reseating and restoration of the chancel 


were submitted by the rector, and approved, 
with slight modification.(!) A design for a 
new altar table for Wootton Church was ex- 
hibited by the rector, and approved. It was 
stated that plans for the restoration of Ashwell 
Church, Rutlandshire, and for a new church 
at Rugby, as also one for reseating of Oundle 
Church, were about to be transmitted for the 
inspection of the committee. The opinion of 
the committee was also requested regarding 
Stowe Church. A rough ground plan for the 
restoration of St. Sepulchre’s was submitted, 
and the vicar was present to ask the aid of the 
society in the undertaking. The plan embraces 
the extension of the fabric eastward, leaving 
the round part free and unincumbered. It 
was approved, with some alterations. 
Vicroria-PARK.—A correspondent informs 
us that the Commissioners of Woods intend 
again to give the usual parliamentary notice 
for forming the approaches to this park from 
Hackney-road and Bethnal-green: it is to be 
hoped this time the commissioners will carry 
out the work. The plantations in this park 
are growing luxuriantly: the lakes and other 
features of the park would all tend to make 
this a favourite resort, 1F there were g 
means of approach with a vehicle. ‘The pro- 
posed extension of Hackney-road will make 
a very fine opening: the handsome Eliza- 
bethan lodge and gates will be visible for more 
than half a mile, and will form a good feature 
in this approach. 
Doncaster Water-works. — Various 
communications reflecting on the decision of | 
the borough engineer have been published in | 
the local Gazette by competitors, who enter | 
minutely into details, and complain, on the 
one hand, some of them of misrepresentation, | 
and others of partiality and of carelessness on 
the part of the referee. The communications, 
however, are so voluminous, that we find it 
quite impossible to afford space even for an 
abstract of each, and the local paper itself first 
named has been obliged to intimate that it can- 








the conception of others, and so give that feel- 
ing and spirit to the designs they worked out, 
which added so much to their value. 


But | 


| nications of the same kind, but must deal with 


not go on with further or anticipated commu- 





In consequence 
of the great demand for workmen, it is further 
stated that other firms almost immediately 
offered work to those on strike, and that 
Messrs. Jay then agreed to the terms of the 
men. Another strike based on the one just 
noticed has taken place, under precisely similar 
circumstances, amongst the large body of 
bricklayers and labourers in the employ of 
Mr. Myers, contractor for the erection of the 
new City of London Hospital at Victoria 





of South Luffenham Church, by Mr. Street, | Park. 


THe Woops AnD Forests anp Pusuic 
Buitpincs.—The new Act, 14 and 15 Vict. 
c. 42, separates the management of the Woods 
and Forests from the direction of Public Works 
and Buildings. Henceforth the salaries and 
other expenses connected with the two depart- 
ments will have to be defrayed by money pro- 
vided by Parliament, and not out of the 
revenues of the Crown estates. The First 
Commissioner of the Woods has become the 
First Commissioner of Public Works and 
Buildings, at a salary of 2,000/. a year. Her 
Majesty is empowered by the Act to appoint a 
Surveyor-General at a salary of 1,500/. a year. 
The Treasury, after such appointment, may 
appoint a professional land-surveyor, as an 
itinerant surveyor. The principal clerks in the 
office of Works remain as they were. About 
a dozen employées, however, have been dis- 
missed. 

GLAasGow ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—This association, formed of the draughts- 
men.and pupils in the various architects’ offices 
in the city, celebrated its introductory soirée on 
Tuesday, the 7th instant, in Angus’s Tem- 
perance Hotel, Argyll-street. In the course of 


ood |the evening, according to the loeal papers, 


Mr. Boucher, the president of the association, 
expatiated from the chair upon the principal 
object for which the association has been 
formed—the study of practieal architecture 
and its accessory fine arts. Mr. Cousland 
illustrated its machinery and econemy, — 
essays, professional library, and occasional ex- 
hibition of original designs. Mr. Guildarete 
leaded briefly for the fine arts in general ; and 








| Mr. Maefarlane commented "pon the depart- 


ment “ Architecture” in the Exhibition of all 
Nations. 

Tue American Locx.—Mr. Garbutt, who 
undertook to pick one of Messrs. Newell and 
Day’s Parautoptic locks, exhibited by Mr. 
Hobbs, has returned the lock unopened, after 
thirty days’ possession. 

CATHEDRAL AT SyDNEY.—A meeting has 
been held in Sydney, to promete the erection 
of a church (St. Andrew’s), to.serve both as a 





them summarily, or in the abstract. 


cathedral and a parish chureh. 


aE 
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ScHoo.s or Design 1n IRELAND.—The 
Government being anxious to establish a 
number of these schools, the corporation of 
Waterford and other respectable inhabitants 
have obtained the use of a large room over the 
Savings’ Bank for the purposes of a School 
of Design in that town.—The people of 
Limerick, according to our authority, the 
Waterford Mail, are raising a large sum for 
the purpose of erecting a suitable building for 
the reception of the statuary, models, and 
drawings given them by Government. 

Tur CoLour or Wuitewass.—On Sun- 
day morning, not long ago, says the Carnarvon 
Herald, the clerk of a certain parish church 
situate in a romantic spot at the foot of Snow- 
don, perched himself on the churchyard wall, 
as the congregation were taking their de- 
parture, and made the following important 
announcement :—* I hereby give you notice, | 
that a vestry meeting will be held here at six 
o’clock in the evening of Wednesday next, in 
order to come to the determination as to what 
colour this church is to be white-washed. 


Preop.e’s CoLLeces.—A new movement, 
according to the Morning Post, has been set 
on foot for the establishment of Commercial 
Universities or People’s Colleges. The pro- 
position is said to have emanated from the 
clergy of St. Barnabas, Pimlico. These gen- 
tlemen propose to establish a college, con- 
nected with their church, for the reception of 

oung men living apart from their families in 

ndon, as students, apprentices, office-clerks. 
&c. These young men are to be entertained 
under a common roof, and at a common table, 
at an expense to each of from 25s. to 30s.a 
week for board and lodging. The terms, we 
should fear, for such young men, are far too 
high for mere board and lodging to be likely 
to succeed. 

DecaYED ARCHITECTS. — Permit me to 
call your attention to two most extraordinary 
facts stated in Mayhew’s London Labour, upon 
the authority, it is said, of one of the publica- 
tions of the National Philanthropic Association, 
viz. that “the architect of several of the most 
fashionable west end club-houses is now an 
inmate of St. James’s workhouse; and the 
architect of St. Pancras New Church lately 
died in a back garret in Somers Town” !! 
Who the first of these unfortunates can be I 
am totally at a loss even to conjecture: the 
other I suppose must have been one of the 
Messrs. Inwood.—Z. 

*,* The Master of St. James’s workhouse 
informs us, in reply to our inquiry on this 
subject, that he is not aware of having such 
an inmate. 








TENDERS 


For Hove Church, Brighton. Messrs. Habershon, 
architects. 





Shadgett ............. Pi MTR A £7,824 
Fabian....... - 6,9 

BE YGES 2020005 00.cccereeses . 6,946 
Lock and Nesham . 6,729 
Ticchmrst.....cceccsccesss . 6,301 
Harmer ...... -. 6,292 
Constable (accepted) .............. see 6,149 





Delivered Nes 13) for building two houses at Balham. 
Mr. W. Lambert, architect. 





Pe eee pitinovidipbee ++» £3,354 
Wm. Cubitt and Co. .- 3,350 
AID vspassccoticweess 3,124 
eee 2, 

R. and E. Curtis ........ 2,893 
Wn. Hill (accepted) ....... 2,855 





Delivered (Oct. 13) for building warehouse, Mile-end 
New Town. Mr. John Davies, architect. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ee BP ae . The Public are invited to examine for themselves the ad- 

“W.H.” (St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, is 169 feet long, | vantages gained for Lasarers by the lan_on_ which we are 
75 feet wide, and 75 feet high. Westminster Hall is 240 | granted by this Office.— wply so oe LES JAMES THICKE, 
oF ion , 68 i wide, and 92 feet high to ridge); retary, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
“35.K.0..” “J. BY Cy, “J. L..” “8.3.” (will fin 
plan of the model houses 4 a previous number), ‘‘G. E.,” ESTABLISHED 1641 
“ Bristol,” “I. B.” Yorkshire (we believe there is a patent N EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
for the arrangement proposed), ‘“* Dr. C.,” “C. B. A.,” LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall-Mall. 

“6s. 5..” “EH. Tb. B,,” “Rev. J...” “Mr. C.,” “A Bad- Dees the Fen rom = ve ae han ay mony pee 
7 ” » ep r 9 6e yr we yr t + wo Hundr olicies have —_ 
ray “ ; _ ler inburgh Ww "2 B. by i J. ne Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred Thou- 
“G@. W.,” “8. G. and Co.” (the name did not appear in | ‘Yielding ; Nee mounting to upwards of Fifty- 

the classes we gave). three Thousand Pounds. : 
eae respecting advertisements 2 Bn Sonerg ie the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 

show addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the | seased Liv . 

“« Editor :” all other communications should be addressed | ry ry meget tnyehneytenys ony os. 

to the Eprror, and not to the Publisber. | last Division of Profits, 


** Books and Addresses.”"—We have not time to point ont Axents wanted 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
books or Sud addresses. | may be abteane’ of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
| cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the country. 
F. G. P. NEISON, bat $e 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BENNETI'S THERMOMETERS, 65,/ provision FOR FAMILIES IN CASE OF DEATH ; 


ia a % ane shy.| ENDOWMENTS FOR CHURCHES, CONVENTS, AND 
heapside.— Railways, baths, church oe, fordene, and ar. SCHOULS, BY MEANS OF ASSURANCE. 


from, at 1s. each, in 8-inch boxwood frames; larger sizes to suit | HE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL 


every place. pu , and climate. Barometers at equally moderate LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, New Coventry-street, 
rices —BENN ETT, Watch, Clock, and Instrument Maker to the | Leicester-square. London; 15, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin ; and 18, 
val Observatory, the Board of Ordnance, the Admiralty,and Rue Tronchet, Paris. Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. c. 110. 
the Queen.—65, Cheapside. i Caritas 200,002, 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. This Company as:ures diseased as well as healthy lives for sums of 


y' Per: . ‘om 5l, to 5.0001. 
W ANTED, by the Principal of a highly | pee vcome is nearly 4,004, 
respectable Boarding School, where the terms are mode- | Lives declined by other offices accepted at equitable rates. 
rate, within three miles of Hyde-park, the SON or SONS of a’| Prospectuses, proposals, and every information furnisied on 
BUILDER, where the amount of schooling would be taken out in | application to the Actuary or Sec . 
the erection of a new school-room.—For address, apply at Mr. WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Actuary. 
FENTON’S, Stationer, Coventry-street, three doors from Princes- WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 


street. 
TO PAINTERS AND APPRENTICES. | IFE ASSURANCE for the WORKING- 
OUNG MEN and APPRENTICES | I 4 CLASSES. 
employed as Painters, who wish to receive LESSONS in |! NCH © CE—2, EXETER ‘CHANGE, WELLINGTON- 
WRITING or GRAINING, may do 80 on very moderate terms.— | pair pe A gO (opposite Waterloo. bridge), STRAND. 
Apply, by letter, prepaid. to W. K , at the Office of “The Builder,’ Open every Evening from Six till Eight o'clock. 
1, York-street, Covent-Garden. Subscription for securing payments of 5. on a = 50l. payable 
TATIDAN r ra | ondeath of subscriber, may be made upon the following terms, 
LTAR and CO M M U N ION CLO THS, certified by the Actuary of the Company, W. H. Archer, Esq. :— 
ECCLESIASTICAL CARPETS, CHURCH DECORA- Weekly Contributions for payment of 51. at death. 
TIONS, ROBES, Se.—HARBISOR, Z. Seewnier Sree Healthy persons whose age on becoming subscribers sha!! be— 
row, London. — Decorations from the most simple to the most ( 33y ( 
elaborate designs, at moderate prices. vig = rod a cee ™ we } weber ond an _— 
TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEEKS » 45055 » w Threepence ” 


if Collectors call at the houses of Subscribers for these weekly sub- 
¥ " ‘2 scriptions. 
Tt yen eee 149, Fleet-street, London. a | The rate of subscription will not increase as the contributor 
a ae ee degrees of hardness and | crows older, but the same weekly amount paid at the couimence- 
ades. ment will be continued throughout life. 
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mists SUPPLIED with every kind of THE 
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HH HH for drawing on wood. FF light and shading. Subscribers may make from one to ten subscriptions, so as to 
HHH for architectural use. F for general use. secure the sum of Five, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, and so on up tu Fifty 
HH for engineering, B black for shading, Pounds. 


H for sketching. BB ditto ditto. N.B. No communications relative to the assurance of sums from 

HB hardand black for draw- BBB ditto ditto. Sl. to 50L can be attended to unless addressed to Mr. JOHN 

- ing. BBBB ditto ditto ONT Ras, 2, Exeter ’Change, ellington-street North, 
medium. Strand. 


Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. Sears 
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bscribed ital, 250,0002. in 5,000 Shares of 50 means of ascertaining the novelty of an invention, the prevention 
Bu ed Capital, 250,001. in 5,000 8 of 50, each. of futile inventions, and the taking out of patents for clever but 
DIRECTORS: poor men. 
Ralph Thomas Brockman, Esq., Folkestone. The Society also take out patents at stated charpes in the same 
Benjamin Chandler, jun., Esq., Sherborne. way as a patent agent, first carefully investigating whether it is 
Edward W. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell-square. likely to be considered an infringement of any exis patent. 
James Macaulay, Esq., 28, Chancery-lane. , 
Henry Paull, Esq., 33. Devonshire-place, Portland-place. 











Applications for shares, and for appointment as agents, to be 
made to the Secretary, at the offices. 


Young, Esq.. Battle. Prospectuses forwarded, and all requisite information given, on 
This Society is established to apply the principle of Assurance | application to the Secretary.—By order of the Committee, 
to Property as well as to Life ; and its business consists of— WM. M. ROBERTSON, See. 
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Soricrror.— Walter Prideaux, 
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Bonuses added subse- Baykenrs.—M . “ 
Bete of | Sum inal Premium. | Gently, to be further Offices, —96. Dactnetoll anaes ‘epee 
Policy. Insured. Origina incre annually. The ohborte of this Company are to aid the industrial classes,— 
First, by erecting for them fire-proof houses, well lighted, sub- 
£. | ae oe | a Soe stantially built, and thoroughly drained, in localities where such 
1906 | 2.500 | 79 10 10 extinguished. 128 2 0 Srecttons will serve both as examples So, future cancer and ais 
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Secondly, By allowing the repayment of the cost of such dwell- 
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eee pipes isnapiiNasisehanaat £1,094 
R. and E. Curtis . 
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Wn. Hill (accepted) ..........0045 
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WE heir acdabsntcleosicind 2,721 0 0 


er... 2,577 14 11 


don (accepted) ............... 2,399 0 0 
Each party took out his own quantities. 


not exceeding the rental usually paid for the mere occupancy of 
in safety, 





























houses, similar in size, but not equal , soundness, 
Policy ones Bonuses |Total with addi eoprenienes to those me by this company. pind 
4 object com iprovem. 
No. Date. Insured. added. iene oo be fur- dwellings of the industrial A LT. A sligitie altos 
er increased. have been soo t they are ready to receive applications for 
or 
ar $e £. | fot | .£o% 2 | Nocapitel will be called up unlew full for it has 
1174 1810 190 | 110 56! 936 5 6 jocn peusionss _proveded; and, an the com f= 
1820 5,000 3,558.17 8 8,558 17 8 operations. "From the Seeelien Reilities by the com 1 
aliberal dividend will be returned ou the capital tuvestea: fe 46 
Prospectuses and a ‘ 


i 
full particulars may be obtained She Sve per cent, 
cation to the Agents of the Office in. all che principel tam, apple | the bem ration fr hares pte bg LRT dy 





panes Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the head Office, No. | every information i obtained. 
» Regen: WILLIAM COOTE, Managing Director. 
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